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The Cause to Which We Rally 


- WILLIAM L. BARNARD 


E reason why religious freedom is truly imperiled to-day is because few liberals appreciate that 
the danger is immediate and real. Full liberty of conscience has prevailed in America for so many 
generations that those who most profit by it assume that it is an elemental possession, as inalienable 

as it is precious. ‘They underestimate the power of propaganda, they ignore the newly developed methods 
by which determined minorities arbitrarily impose their will upon our individual and our United States. 
Definite resort to these methods is now being made the country over. One organization alone will serve 
to illustrate the situation. Its organizers say, ““The mission of the Bible Crusaders of America is to 
combat modernism, evolution, agnosticism, and atheism at every point. Our special objective is to 
eliminate all teaching of evolution and agnosticism from the tax-supported public schools of America. 
Our slogan is—Back to the Bible, Christ, and the Constitution.” From their point of view this is an 
anti-climax, for the Constitution is clearly an afterthought and they openly avow an intention to amend 
it if it is the bulwark that liberals have supposed it to be. 


Sir Galahad was a very human hero. He made his mistakes, he was constantly beset by temptation, 
to which occasionally he succumbed, but he reached his crowning glory, he found the Holy Grail, he 
had his vision of the Holy City, when he was able to develop complete forgetfulness of self, and think, 
suffer, strive, solely for his ideals. It is in this sense, in this spirit, that our League has the chance to 
be the Galahad of this generation. The cause to which we rally is not the defense of Unitarians, it is 
not the defense of science, it is not the preservation of the rights of any individual or group. No! It is 
something far greater than any of these. We are called to hold the pass for freedom, the incarnate spirit 
of our American democracy. Freedom for the Unitarian, freedom for the scientist, freedom for “Greek, 
Barbarian, Roman, Jew,” freedom for the most reactionary Fundamentalist himself. The task is to 
see that no one group of individuals or of churches shall ever be able to impose on others any special 
religious test that shall handicap the search for truth or fetter the conscience of the individual. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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“BOSTON, FEBRUARY 25, 1926 


The Second Stage. 


LISTENER to the address of William L. Bar- 

nard (published to-day) before the Unitarian 
Club of Boston must have been impressed with the 
fact that we have entered upon the second stage 
of our free-church program to defend the religious 
liberties of this country. The first stage was an 
alarm. The Laymen’s League has decided upon a 
careful and farseeing purpose to do the service 
for America which it candidly says it cannot do 
alone; a service, indeed, which other and larger 
religious bodies may take over. As ever, not ours 
to gather praise or rewards for any selfish end. 
The struggle for the spiritual life of others is 
strongly inherent in every true religious faith. We 
understand that, and all that we may be able to do 
in the present great effort we gladly contribute to 
the hands of those who are stronger in numbers 
and are alive with the spirit. It is a dangerous 
time. Mr. Barnard brings the witness of conditions 
with irresistible force. The warnings that seemed 
preposterous four years ago have been justified. 
Our greatest need is to realize what is already 
upon us. And our second need is to do all things 
in the spirit of true religion. Especially we should 
labor for the good of those persons who stand in 
their own religious light. . 


A Bishop’s Discovery 


HERE IS NO BLINDNESS in Bishop Brent. 


He sees the spiritual condition of Christendom 
in his little book, “Understanding,” in which he 
reviews the Stockholm Conference of last summer. 
This gathering of the “church universal” astonished 
many persons by its disclosure of the importance 
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great in many places. 


-the thing as it is. 


limited way that is possible. 


of theological differences in the many churches. It 
has been said again and again that “theology doesn’t 
make any difference,’ but the Bishop says before 
the churches can deal as a unit with the practical 
problems of the world we must “face problems of 
faith and order, of sacrament and authority.” It 
is an old story to readers of this free journal; and 


in some phases it is not a pleasant story. Doctrines | 


are determinative. We agree also with Bishop 
Brent that in what are called the non-Catholic 
churches (including all the Protestant churches) 
there is less co-operation than some have been led 
to believe. He faces the realities. The breach is 
Strikingly he says, “The 
lost Christian ethic remains undiscovered.” 

This is not a time for despair. To know the facts 
is a beginning of better things. Only, let our aspira- 
tion for unity not lead us to mirage! Let us see 
If we have seemed at times less 
believing than we ought to have been, it has been 
our instinct of precaution against a day of disil- 
lusionment. And we would keep deepest and upper- 
most the desire that all mankind be one. That is 
the churches’ objective. 


On Converging Paths 


NZ ALWAYS is the scientist wise in his judg- 
ment of the theologian. The converse is also 
true. When an-exception arises, it is a great satis- 
faction. Prof. Kirtley F. Mather, geologist, was 
speaking of the two distinct places of science and 
religion in human life. They have been represented 
as enemies, when they are in fact friends. But 
they are also different. That is why they have 
walked together with understanding. The scientist 
seeks the facts, the theologian attempts to answer, 
Why are the facts? The issue between science and 
religion has usually been joined on points of fact. 
The theologian has been worsted because the things 
he used for facts in his theology have been the 
things discarded by the scientist. The job of the 


theologian is not to preserve the tradition of the 


past. His aim should ‘be to discover the truth. 
From the scientist “he should take the best and 


_most complete description of the universe science 


can give him, and to that description he should give 
—and I am confident he can give—a spiritual in- 
terpretation. He should take that conception, pic- 
turing the majesty, the beauty and the law and 
order of the universe and see that it is the handi- 
work of a creative power. His is the function to 
describe that power and tell us what are its attri- 
butes. It is the business of science, on the other 
hand, to describe the world and explain it in the 
Science answers the 
questions of what, when, where, and how, but it 
makes no attempt to answer the question why, and 
it is that question which the philosopher and the- 
ologian should try to answer.” 

The theologian should lead in the exploration 
of man’s evolution, and his obligation is to “use the 
scientific method and to face the facts.” Before 
one concludes that the principle of evolution and 
the law of love are in opposition, let him get the 
facts. In tribute to evolution, Professor Mather 


said, “In the mammalian strain we may trace the ~ 
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ever-increasing shige on the co-operative spirit. 
Man is what he is because of the co-operative spirit, 
and my prophecy is that when the next crisis in 
life development is reached, survival will be meas- 
ured by the degree of co-operation and brotherly 
love.” The man of religion and the man of science 
are on converging paths. The closer they can walk 
together, the quicker they will arrive at their 
ultimate goal. 


Of | Two Women 


GREAT NEWSPAPER, incensed at the action 
of the Federal Government in refusing en- 
trance to this country of an Englishwoman of title 
who confessed adultery in her oral reply to ques- 
tions based on her papers, published in the leading 
editorial place the story in John viii. 1-11. This 
was an impressive rebuke. It seems to us, however, 
with all forgiveness ready in the heart, there ought 
to be discrimination in this matter. The two women 
are different. The Biblical classic conveys dis- 
tinctly the impression that the sinner was shamed 
and penitent; in the modern instance, if we are to 
judge by the press, the sinner was, if not unashamed 
and impenitent, at least unchastened, and rather 
positively for the defense of alleged prevailing im- 
moral standards among the people of rank and 
station in her country. All the nobility, she said, 
do the things she did. For her own confessed con- 
duct, there is no one of character who will speak 
except in condemnation. And does the woman not 
make the mistake of thinking because she admits 
her conduct she thereby justifies herself? Neither 
in the law nor in the gospel, in great things nor in 
small, is confession enough. There must be also 
that turning about with resolve to “sin no more” 
which places the erring soul and the order of so- 
‘ciety in right relations again. Honest confession, 
which is good for the soul, is that which promises 
to do well hereafter. 


Rich and Poor 


NE OF THE REASONS for rich and poor 
people, we are told, is that the rich are success- 
ful-in persuading the poor to. spend. ‘Yet, accord- 
ing to Prof. Edgar J. Goodspeed, in the "Atlantic 
Monthly, nothing is more entertaining than “the 
horror of the rich at the extravagance of the poor.” 
He says: “Having exhausted ingenuity and sacri- 
ficed health to get what they call a market for their 
goods, they are shocked to find common people 
wearing them. But if it be wrong for the poor to 
wear such things, why does all business conspire to 
get them to buy? Why are they pursued all the 
time and everywhere with adjurations to do so? 
What is there to see in a modern city but the show- 
windows and the signs?) Of course the philosophic 
mind will find the library and the museum, where 
advertising has not yet penetrated ; but everywhere 
on the street and in the cars, the business of buy- 
ing is eternally thrust upon you in season and out 
of season until it seems as though there were 
nothing else to think about.” 
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Perfection of Beauty 


Ay be? WE OFFER the following for that time 
when we care to meditate in the spirit? It 
is a passage from a recent sermon by Prof. Francis 
A. Christie. 

Does the rose know its own loveliness? Does the bird know 
the beauty of its song? Who can tell! But we are privileged. 
Up to our level we can see the thrilling beauty from rock to 
men, and feel the impulse to reproduce it, to create it. The 
earliest men felt that impulse. They carved the expressive 
forms of animals now extinct. Ever since then men have 
constructed beauty in temples, painted it in pictures, echoed 
the sounds of nature in harmonious and intricate music, woven 
it into the patterns of their stuffs. This is the necessity of 
man’s being. The whole history of the universe lies behind 
it. The whole trend of the infinite world compels him to be 
a priest of beauty, to be a Phidias, a Michelangelo, a Beethoven, 
or, if he cannot be that, to sit at their feet and learn a little of 
their heaven-descended art. But observe! . This magical beauty 
which is integral to the world, this beauty which coheres with 
the very law which thought discerns, this beauty is the form 
of love. It is an aspect of the unity which is intelligible 
reason in the world’s structure, and the conditions of beauty 
can be seen to conform to thought, but as beauty it speaks not 
to the head but to the heart. We experience it not by thinking 
it, but by feeling it. It is the heart of God speaking to the 
heart of man. It is the form of love and it wakens love. It 
evokes love from man. It lifts him from low forms of pleasure 
by its sacred fairness. It fills his soul with a disinterested 
joy which stirs in him the purest benevolence. It is the means 
of wakening in him the sense of what is infinitely holy and 
divine. Surely here again man enters into kinship with the 
infinite Power that wells up into all the world’s varied forms. 
So the Psalmist said: Out of perfection of beauty God has 
shined. ‘ 


For Better Grace 


HATEVER MAY BE the best usage of Lent, 

it is plain the people get a peculiar virtue 
from spiritual exercise in its spirit. The churches 
are well filled, the ministers lead the people with in- 
struction. It is a time to be remote from the traffic 
and the struggle in life. Without surcease and 
withdrawal, who can drink of the mystical springs 
of being? 

One was impressed with the words of Dean Wil- 
lard L. Sperry in King’s Chapel, Boston, who led 
one away from the habit common to critical minds 
of dissenting and dividing in our vastly interesting 
issues of life. “One of the great cultural prob- 
lems,” he said, “is the development of the critical 
faculty at the expense of the creative faculty.” 
Few people have the opportunity (or the gift, per- 
haps) for creative work. “Being denied the joy of 
the creator, we compensate by getting the vicarious 
pleasure offered by exercising our critical facul- 
ties.” Though the critic may be fair, even generous, 
it is yet true he is a “person whose initial attitude 
must be one of skepticism. He throws the burden 
of proof on that which he criticizes. He wins the 
power to establish a scale of values, but he has 
no personal part in the creation of those values.” 
The plea, suited to the season, is that for the next 
few weeks we give our “overdeveloped critical facul- 
ties a vacation.” We agree, in principle and in 
practice. It is certainly a more serene occupation. 
And when we must needs go back and choose with 
care between this and that, we shall do it in better 
grace, with larger sympathy. 


Hungarians Must Answer for Money Plot 


High-placed personages counterfeit the franc and endanger Europe 


“Sorra, January 31. 


NE OF THE MOST extensive counter- 

feiting plots of modern times was dis- 
covered in Budapest recently. The scandal 
was a remarkable development in the life 
of Europe after the war. The counterfeit- 
ing plot was aimed at the French franc. 
In the first days and weeks of excitement 
after the discovery of the venture, made 
in Paris, it appeared that the counterfeit- 
ing involved a billion frances. Investiga- 
tions conducted by the French showed 
that the spurious bank notes were printed 
in the government printing office in Buda- 
pest, and the indications were that a large 
amount of the total sum of- counterfeit 
French bank notes were placed in circula- 
tion before the plot was discovered. But 
the most startling feature of the counter- 
feiting adventure was the character of 
the persons involved in it. The plotters 
included some of the most highly-placed 
personages in the Hungarian state. Among 
the persons named -was Prince Windisch- 
graetz, descendant of the Windischgraetz 
who held his hand on the helm of the 
Austro-Hungarian state in the Napoleonic 
era. Another person named in the con- 
spiracy centering about the state printing 
office in Budapest was a Bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It became ap- 
parent, too, that although the Hungarian 
state was not directly involved in the il- 
legal transaction, governmental sympathy 
was extended to the conspirators. 


FRANCE MOVED QUICKLY against 
the authors of the blow at French cur- 
renecy and French credit. The French 
minister in Budapest was instructed to 
demand from the Hungarian government 
rapid and vigorous movement against the 
conspirators. There was even talk in 
Paris of a complaint to the League of 
Nations against the high-placed conspira- 
tors. It took the Hungarian government 
a long time to set its forces in motion 
against the movers of the attack upon 
French credit. It took Count Bethlen, 
the Hungarian premier, weeks to push 
through the Diet a bill for the appoint- 
ment of a parliamentary committee of in- 
quiry. It became apparent that all of 
Hungary, or the greater part of it, was 
in sympathy with this extraordinary at- 
tack upon the currency of France. In the 
Hungarian press it was alleged that 
France was chiefly responsible for the dis- 
memberment of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire and the detachment from separated 
Hungary of a large part of.its territory, 
including Transylvania, which was at- 
tached to Roumania, and other areas at- 
tached to Serbia. 

The plotters also directed their atten- 
tion to Serbia. Shortly after the dis- 
covery of the conspiracy to flood the 
money market of the world with spurious 
French frances, the Jugoslavian government 
discovered that a similar process had been 
directed against the Jugoslavian unit of 
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currency. Many hundreds of thousands of 
spurious dinars were detected, and their 
origin was traced to the same government 
printing office in Budapest whence the 
counterfeit francs were issued. The opera- 
tion against Jugoslavian currency was as- 
scribed to the same sense of resentment 
that had inspired the operation against 
France. Jugoslavia, along with France 
and Roumania, was largely responsible for 
the territorial reduction of Hungary to 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


MINISTER BECOMES AN EDITOR 


Dr. Austen Kennedy de Blois has assumed his 
duties as co-editor with Dr. Curtis Lee Laws of 
the Watchman Examiner in New York. This 
conservative Baptist journal, in its columns 
four years ago, carried on a crusade for Fun- 
damentalism, but in recent months it has 
pursued a more irenie course. The new editor 
is well suited to the ways of peace 


limits that made the once powerful Hun- 
garian kingdom a joke territorially. The 
Jugoslavian government became hot under 
the collar at the discovery of the attack 
upon its currency. The intensity of feel- 
ing at Belgrade, the Jugoslavian capital, 
against its neighbor, Hungary, has been 
a notable feature of the state of feeling 
in Southeastern Europe since the close of 
the war. A new war between Serbia and 
Hungary has been a subject of much dis- 
cussion since the Great War. 
to some that the present time met all re- 
quirements, so far as Serbia was con- 


cerned. Belgrade responded sympatheti-— 


cally to the resentful feelings in Paris. 
If France had made a. hostile move 
against Hungary, instead of confining it- 
self to diplomatic methods, nothing could 
have held Serbia from marching across 


It appeared: 


the Hungarian frontier. On their part, 
the Hungarian people were not in a less 
bellicose mood. During the first weeks 
after the disclosure of the counterfeiting 
plot in Budapest, Europe was in grave 
danger of being plunged into fresh inter- 
national hostilities. Fortunately for the 
peace of Burope, France failed to make 
the overt move that would have released 
the Jugoslavian army against the offend- 
ing neighbor. French statesmen showed a 
disposition to bide their time and refrain 
from direct and simple action. The 
amount of ill feeling on both sides of the 


Hungarian border presents one of the | 


powder-mines of Europe after the war. 


-Even before the World War, the passion 


on either side of the Serbian border was 
one of the menacing factors of the psy- 
chology of Europe. The powder magazine 
needed only a match to lift large terri- 
tories into the air. The match was ap- 
plied when the Serbian murderers of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand reduced the 
situation to its common denominator. 

This same element of international 
hatred, instead of international co-opera- 
tion, especially between countries having 
a common interest, is one of the features 
of the dangerous situation in the present 
period after the close of the Great War. 
The plot against French currency came at 
an important moment in the history of 
our postwar world. There is excellent 
reason to believe that in the attack upon 
French credit, Europe had a narrow es- 
cape from a resumption of its exhausting 
struggle, despite the impressive shortage 
of means with which to carry on war. 
I have heard Hungarians speak frankly 


of the belief that the plot against French | 


credit, a plot carried out by the highest- 
placed personages in Hungary, was amply 
justified by the harm that Hungary had 
suffered from France in the delimitation 
of postwar frontiers. One cannot help 
sympathizing with Hungarian resentment, 
up toacertain point. But men and women 
of developed conscientious scruples cannot 
refrain from a feeling of horror at the 
direction which this justified Hungarian 
resentment took and the extent.to which it 
went. 


HUNGARY AS A STATH will undoubt- 
edly purge itself of the crime imputed. 
to it by French critics in the present un- 
happy circumstances. But the Hungarian 
people have much to answer for. And 
they will have a hard time justifying 
themselves before the tribunal of the 
world’s conscience. It was a well-nigh in- 
eredible crime that their conscience con- 
doned and supported. It will take par- 
liamentary action of the most decisive 
kind to make crime justifiable. And the 
act that the Hungarian popular conscience 
justified looks very much like a crime 
against mankind. Its memory will live 
long, whatever parliamentary action is 
taken in an attempt to expiate. BN 


Laymen’ S League Meets the Imminent’ Dan er 


With vision of freedom and evidence of papeied America, Liberals make program 


WILLIAM L. BARNARD 


Executive Vice-President Unitarian Laymen’s League 


HE COUNCIL of the Unitarian Lay- 

men’s League has seen a vision. It 
perceives the League as privileged to be 
the Sir Galahad of this generation; it 
recognizes an opportunity to play as noble 
a part as did Horatius at the bridge, in 
much the same way, against odds as over- 
whelming. 

Liberty of conscience is the Holy Grail 
we seek, freedom of religious conviction 
the city whose approach we would defend 
in absolute disregard of self. The danger 
is as real, as grave, the need as imminent, 
as any. ‘experienced by MHoratius or 
Galahad. 

The League has a fourfold program; 
four lines of defense. We intend to oppose 
the enactment of any more such legisla- 
tion, by any State or by Congress, as that 
which has made Tennessee notorious. We 
shall offer to defend, or help defend, any 
deserving individual prosecuted or im- 
perilled under such legislation. We have 
already organized among our lawyer mem- 
bers, in the States where the present peril 
is greatest, a staff of volunteers to repre- 
sent us before the legislatures and the 
courts. This staff will be headed by com- 
petent counsel of conspicuous ability and 
wide experience, retained on a professional 
basis. He and the volunteer staff will be 
provided with funds for the necessary 
expenses of research, travel, and steno- 
graphic reports. These are legalistic de- 
fenses of immediate, but temporary, value. 
Success or failure along these lines prom- 
ises no permanence—merely a respite dur- 
ing which other liberals of greater num- 
bers and greater influence, perhaps, may 
recognize their responsibilities and or- 
ganize to meet the same. 

Edueation is the storm center of the 
present issue, and by education alone can 
_we win a genuine, lasting, democratic 
victory that shall leave no sting to rankle 
in the fundamentalist heart. So the League 
proposes to supplement its legal staff with 
a staff of lecturers: men qualified to tell 
in an interesting, convincing, persuasive, 
popular way of the religious significance 
of the modern sciences. We propose to 
send these lecturers through the debatable 
States like a series of waves that, break- 
ing on the shore, eventually wear away the 
resistance of sand and stone. Thus we 
hope to overcome prejudice and ignorance. 
Thus we hope to create a public sentiment, 
a public understanding, completely tolerant 
of all search for truth, and passionately 
intolerant of prejudice and partisanship. 
_ The fourth feature of our program, to 
be pursued simultaneously with the others, 
involves use of the printed word to sup- 
plement and amplify and reinforce. the 
work of our legal and lecture staffs. We 
are seeking, and hope to publish, a num- 
ber of short, popular, I might almost say, 
“breezy,” pamphlets and booklets dealing 


- with the sciences and scientists in such a all who doubt the Genesis story, the Virgin straightway ye say, 


way as to show that they are not inimical 
to religion, not subversive of genuinely reli- 
gious beliefs, but merely expressions of 
God’s own truths, bits of the mosaic in 
which He is working out his great plan 
and purpose. 

We have no idea how ere ones -out 
our battle may be. We can only guess at 
the expense. Much must depend on how 
long we are left alone to hold the pass. 
Making the best estimate it can, the 
League’s council has appropriated $62,000 
to meet the expenses of the legal and lec- 
turing staffs, the preparation and distribu- 
tion of literature, and all the incidental ex- 
pense of securing a hearing for our 
speakers and a demand for our pamphlets. 
If more money is available, it can- be 
used to advantage. The lawyer of national 
prominence whom we would most wish to 
engage as head of our legal staff would 
probably require a retainer of $100,000 a 
year. It is clear that he is out of the 
question, but he serves to demonstrate the 
careful economy with which our program 
is planned. 

The reason why religious freedom is 
truly imperiled to-day is because few 
liberals appreciate that the danger 
immediate and real. Full liberty of con- 
science has prevailed in America for so 


“many generations that those who most 


profit by it assume that it is an elemental 
possession, as inalienable as it is precious. 
They underestimate the power of prop- 
aganda, they ignore the newly developed 
methods by which determined minorities 
arbitrarily impose their will upon our 
individual and our United States. Definite 
resort to these methods is now being made 
the country over. One organization alone 
will serve to illustrate the situation. Its 
organizers say, “The mission of the Bible 
Crusaders of America is to combat modern- 
ism, evolution, agnosticism, and atheism 
at every point. Our special objective is 
to eliminate all teaching of evolution and 
agnosticism from the tax-supported public 
schools of America. Our slogan is—Back 
to the Bible, Christ, and the Constitution.” 
From their point of view this is an anti- 
climax, for the Constitution is clearly an 
afterthought and they openly avow an in- 
tention to amend it if it is the bulwark 
that liberals have supposed it to be. 

These Bible Crusaders are organizing all 
over the United States. They plan to 
have a vice-president and an advisory 
council of one hundred in each State; a 
chairman and a committee of one hundred 
for each county in each State, and a 
chairman and a committee of twenty-five 
in every city. They have launched a 
weekly paper to spread their story; they 
have a growing corps of lecturers going 
from town to town, preaching the Gospel 
of an infallible Bible and appealing to 
every prejudice against science and against 


Birth, and the theory of vicarious atone- 
ment. Last week’s issue of this sixteen- 
page sheet contains forty letters from 
ministers enthusiastically commending the 
Crusade. Their language is frequently 
violent, evolution is a “foul fiend,” and 
they exhibit a pathetic, almost - tragic, 
immaturity. But I was flattered to find 
that the leading article devoted over two 
pages to the last convention of the Lay- 
men’s League and Mr. Malone’s address to 
us on Religious Freedom. They, at least, 
appreciate the League as a powerful and 
sincere advocate of the liberal cause. 

Incidently, it «may interest those who 
think that Massachusetts is entirely im- 
mune from this danger to know that the 
Bible Crusaders were organized and are 
led by a Bostonian who has given $100,000 
to start their campaign. 

Anti-evolution legislation is proposed in 
the Kentucky and Virginia legislatures 
now in session. A similar bill introduced 
in Mississippi was passed by a large 
majority in the lower house, and unless re- 
considered will be taken up by the Senate. 
We have no church in Mississippi, but we 
are trying to find some liberally minded 
lawyer whom we can employ to represent 
us and to arrange for the League’s pres- 
ident, Charles H. Strong, to present. our 
argument against the bill, as well as in 
Kentucky and Virginia. 

The Florida legislature has adopted a 
resolution to the general effect that it is 
improper and subversive of the best in- 
terests of the State to teach evolution in 
tax-supported schools. This has the effect 
of putting the whole matter up to the State 
Board of Education, which, at the instance 
of the Bible Crusaders, is being inundated - 
with letters from individual citizens pro- 
testing against the use of textbooks teach- 
ing evolution. 

The Text Book Commission of Texas, 
with Governor “Ma” Ferguson at its head, 
has deleted all reference to evolution from 
textbooks to be used in the public schools 
and colleges. 

The foregoing are only a few evidences 
of the present danger. Next winter most 
of the state legislatures the country over 
will be in session, and then we can expect 
a flood of anti-evolution proposals. Mean- 
while, the Fundamentalists have adopted 
a more insidious form of attack,—they are 
going to the local school boards and urging 
the latter to employ only those teachers, 
and to use only those textbooks, that are 
opposed to, or willing to ignore, the evolu- 
tionary theory. 

In spite of all these straws to show 
which way the wind is blowing, thousands 
of liberals perceive no danger. The situa- 
tion recalls the occasion when Jesus was 
speaking to the multitude, and, stung by 
their apathy, their indifference, their 
smug complacency, cried out to them: 

“When ye see a cloud rise in the west, 
There cometh a 
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shower; and so it is. And when ye see the 
south wind blow, ye say, There will be 
heat; and it cometh to pass. Ye hyp- 
ocrites, ye can discern the face of the 
sky and of the earth; but how is it that ye 
do not discern this time? Yea, and why 
even of yourselves judge ye not what is 
right?” 

As Tennyson tells the story, Sir Galahad 
was a very human hero. He made-his 
mistakes, he was constantly beset by temp- 
tation, to which occasionally he succumbed, 
but he reached his crowning glory, he 
found the Holy Grail, he had his vision of 
the Holy City, when he was able to develop 
complete forgetfulness of self, and think, 
suffer, strive, solely for his ideals. It is 
in this sense, in this spirit, that our 
League has the chance to be the Galahad 
of this generation. The cause to which we 
rally is not the defense of Unitarians, it 
is not the defense of science, it is not the 
preservation of the rights of any individual 
or group. No! It is something far 
greater than any of these. We are called 
to hold the pass for freedom, the incarnate 
spirit of our American democracy. Free- 
dom for the Unitarian, freedom for the 
scientist, freedom for “Greek, Barbarian, 
Roman, Jew,” freedom for the most reac- 
tionary Fundamentalist himself. The task 
is to see that no one group of individuals 
or of churches shall ever be able to impose 
on others any special religious test that 
shall handicap the search for truth or 
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fetter the conscience of the individual. 
In this situation it will not suffice to defeat 
those who so fanatically and yet so sin- 
cerely seek to substitute the Bible for all 
that science teaches. We must not van- 
quish, we must win over the Fundamen- 
talist. 
think his ignorance, we must not laugh 
at what we term his childish fears. We 
must have compassion and sympathy and 
love for those millions of parents who cry 
out, “Shall we be taxed to damn our 
children?’ We must persuade them that it 
is more glorious, more holy to believe that 
all men are children of God than that one 
alone was privileged to call Him Father. 
We must prove that science is reverent 
and serves God's purpose. We must accord 
to the Fundamentalist and to every other 
group the right to advocate their honest 
beliefs, the right to proselyte, insisting all 
the time that there shall be no compulsion, 
no denial of similar freedom to others. In 
this spirit we must strive for the freedom 
that Channing pictures—‘which sets no 
bounds to its love, which is not imprisoned 
within itself or in a sect, which delights in 
virtue and sympathizes with suffering 
wherever they. are seen, which conquers 
pride, anger, and sloth, and offers itself 
up a willing victim to the cause of man- 
kind.” Freedom in this sense is imperish- 
able. Its legions may know their Valley 
Forge, but they will also experience their 


Yorktown. 


' CORRESPONDENCE 


Queries Professor Miller 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Just what does Prof. Herbert A. Miller 
mean by saying, in the interview in Mr. 
Tonjoroft’s letter of January 21, “France 
is dying’? Just what does he mean by 
saying, “I will venture the assertion that 
when all is said and done, it will be found 
that Germany has won the World War’? 

Having returned lately from sixteen 
months in Switzerland, France, and Italy, 
I, of course, agree with Professor Miller 
as to Germany’s material prosperity. The 
Germans are traveling everywhere, and 
paying the highest prices. The Germans 
are the only Europeans who can be said 
to have any money, but how does that 
make them “win the World War’? 

Germany has undoubtedly renounced 
her financial obligations. Does that make 
her “win the War’? Her’ written 
promise is, not only once, but many times, 
a “scrap of paper.” Does that make her 
“win the War’? 

Just what does Professor Miller mean 
by his high-sounding but vague statement? 
You and I both realize, of course, that 
greed, arrogance, brutality, lies, hypocrisy, 
and financial juggling often make for 
material prosperity. Is that what Pro- 
fessor Miller means when he says that 
“Germany has won the World War’? 

France is struggling, indeed—hard- 
wounded—to regain her strength. Why 


say that she is “dying”? I am sure that 
many other readers of THE REGISTER Will 
be glad to hear Professor Miller’s ex- 


planation. LovuIsE RANDOLPH. 


New York Ciry. 


An effort was made by letter to reach 


Professor Miller, without success. He 
may still be out of the country—THE 
EpIror. 


Religious Freedom Assured 
When All Liberals Unite 


Following is a letter from an Episco- 
palian rector, Rev. Charles E. Hutchison, 
of Christ Church, East Orange, N.J., which 
reflects the sympathetic attitude of the 
friends of evolution, in all churches, to the 
activity of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
in submitting a brief by Charles H. Strong 
on the appeal of the Scopes case, which 
is about to be heard in the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee. 


“J am very glad to read in the papers 
that you are intervening in the Scopes 
case, in behalf of those to whom evolution 
is an important and inspiring belief. 

“TI hope you will be willing to seek aid, 
if you can get it, from representatives of 
“orthodox” churches, as that might 
strengthen the cause with a portion of the 
public. 

“Good success to you.” 


We must not sneer at what we 
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To this letter William’ L. Barnard, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the League, replied as 
follows: 


“Tt is very encouraging to get such 
letters as yours of January 22, approving 
our action in intervening in the Scopes 
case. We were moved to do so because of 
a profound conviction that someone should 
there voice the sentiments of avowed 
Christians. We were and are fearful lest 
the issue be thought to be Science against 
Religion, whereas the real situation is 


that a reverent science gives religion new - 


validities, greater strength, and greater 
beauty. 

“We believe that religious freedom will 
only be assured when all the liberals of 
every faith unite in its defense. We hope 
to see such co-operation. We recognize 
that the task is too great for us alone. 
And we realize that to many liberals of 
orthodox churches our leadership will not 
be acceptable. So we are merely trying to 
‘hold the pass’ until the other liberals 
rally and take charge of the situation. 


When that happy day comes, we shall be — 


found ready to follow their leadership 
and to co-operate in every way that is 
acceptable to them. 

“In the meantime we should be happy 
to have any aid or assistance that is 
tendered us, but we feel that the ultimate 
good of the cause makes it inadvisable 
for us actively to seek assistance outside 
our own ranks lest it be thought that 
we are trying to seize the leadership and 
dominate the situation.” 


The Radio Services 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


I want to congratulate you on your 
broadcasting program of church services. 
Wife and I live away fifty miles from any 
Unitarian church, out in the country. We 
were Unitarians fifteen years before we 
joined them, and it was the radio that 
got us to join the Cleveland church two 
years ago, expecting to get radio services; 
but our church does not as yet broadcast. 
so we just get them accidentally—only a 
few in all this time, because those that did 
broadcast didn’t publish them with any 
system. Now that you have got it started, 
please follow it up. It will add sub- 
scribers for your paper. 
reach the creed-sick man, who stays home, 
and I know we have many such men in 
our stark county of Ohio. I know we 
have a lot of Unitarians in our county. 
and the radio will bring them together. 

Cc. F. DuLaBaum. 

HABTVILLE, OnI0. 


Let us quit fooling ourselves in religion 


as in everything else and make full-hearted 


belief in human progress the heart and 
the hope of our faith. We greatly need 
in these days that strength of faith 
which comes from a well-grounded con- 
fidence that however blunderingly man is 
getting along, he is headed in the vias 
direction—Charles Graves. 


Mark, you will © 


= 
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To the Editor of Tun CuristiaN RecisTer :— 


_ In a splendid editorial recently, touch- 
ing on the alleged controversy within our 
liberal fellowship between the “theists” 
and the “humanists,” THe Recrstrr is- 
sued a timely warning to both parties 
against the sin of intolerance. May I 
add a warning to these same controver- 
sialists against the kindred sin of illiter- 
acy, their truly astounding misuse of 
words? That was a perfect tribute an 
understanding friend once paid Richard 
Watson Gilder who said, “His tolerance 
was not only real, but understanding.” 
And surely the first condition of this 
sympathetic tolerance of the adversary in 
one’s way is a clear understanding of the 
sense in which he uses his words. May 
I suggest in the interest of such sympa- 
thetic tolerance that hereafter you require 
of every contributor to this theistic- 
humanist discussion that he show evidence 
that, sometime within the last quarter- 
century, he has completed at some reput- 
able university at least one course in 


philosophy not lower than sophomore 
grade? Anyone who has had even this 


elementary training in philosophy will 
know, for example, that the opposite of 
“humanism” is not “theism” but ‘‘abso- 
lutism,” and that “absolutism” is only 
one of a variety of ways in which an 


intelligent man may believe in God. Nor 


will such a literate person take material- 
ists, behaviorists, naturalistic monists, 
positivists, herd them together like goats 
on his left hand, call them all indiscri- 
minately “humanists”—not to say “athe- 


_ists’—and -with that condemn them to 


outer darkness, our Unitarian “moral 


equivalent” of hell! 
+ 


“The way to hell is paved with—false 
abstractions!” the writer used to say by 
way of introducing students to that most 
elusive of all disciplines, called Philosophy. 
Byery brick the absolutist hurls at the 
head of the wayward humanist is one of 
these paving-blocks! For of all abstrac- 
tions, absolutism is by far the abstractest ! 
That kind of God exists nowhere, certainly 
not in this world of very concrete im- 
perfections,—wars, for example. But, on 
the other hand, the brick which the ma- 
terialists, even those of a _ positivist, 
humanitarian spirit occasionally hurl at 
the proud head of the absolutist is an- 
other of these same paving-blocks. No 
such abstract Man exists in this concrete 
world. Indeed, I for one find it hard to 
decide which of these abstractions is the 
more remote from reality, that which up- 
roots God from this very material world 
and condemns him to live out eternity 
apart and alone in some limbo of the 
Unknown, or that which uproots Man 
from all his connections with the larger 
Life of which he is very obviously an 
integral part and then seeks ‘to find in 
this perfect ghost of humanity the sub- 
limation of all his living religious in- 
stincts, longings, aspirations. 

Let me say quite frankly, lest in my 
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FRANK C. DOAN 


turn I be accused of concealing any part 
of my meaning—that if I had to choose 
between these two false abstractions I 
would prefer to worship the “Humanity” 
of the positivist rather than the “ens per- 
fectissimum” of the absolutist. For this 
“religion of humanity” is at least human, 
and the object of its worship (or should 
I say its pity?) is near at hand to warm 
one’s heart with a feeling of fellowship. 
I confess I find it hard to warm up to 
ens perfectissimum! But no such choice 
is upon any of us. The concrete fact of 
religious experience is that we are all a liv- 
ing part of a larger Life, rooted in that, 
growing in that Life by a slow but seem- 
ingly sure process of evolution, struggling 
in that Life, urged ahead by that Life, as- 
cending in that Life. As the bird breathes 
and lives in the air all about it, and, spread- 
ing its restless pinions, ascends into the 
empyrean with confidence and joy, so we 
human beings find an ascending life within 
this concrete Life of the World. 
+ 

Man cannot live at all by abstractions. 
He can argue by them, but not live! As 
for the humanist, he is one who avoids 
all abstractions as the very Devil. He is 
content to spread the wings of his spirit 
and ascend nearer and nearer to the 
heights, sustained by the Life he does find 
all about him, rejoicing in its sufficient 
strength and wisdom, its sufficient and 
understanding love. Whether this Life is 
“absolute” or “merely human,” he leaves 
to the schoolmen to decide while on their 
way to scholastic darkness and perdition! 
Indeed, in his human heart he very much 
doubts whether there is in concrete reality 
any such thing as a purely absolute being, 
or yet a merely human being! If you 
ask him whether or not he calls that 
Life God, he will reply, as Lord Buddha 
did on a similar occasion: “That depends, 
my friend, upon what you mean by God.” 
Asked if he believes in immortality, he 
will probably reply: ‘“‘My consciousness of 
this larger Life suffusing and urging on 
my life is itself an assurance of immor- 
tality. But it isn’t anything I am going 
to argue with you about. Nor shall I 
call any man irreligious and unworthy of 
fellowship with me who has not this as- 
surance.” Asked if he can pray to this 
larger Life, he will reply: “No, not if by 
praying you mean asking for something 
from ens perfectissimum,—a God ab- 
stracted, far away, and unwilling to be 
disturbed by our human importunings. As 
if the bird should cry out to some distant 
God of the air! But if you mean open- 
ing the wings of your spirit and finding 
there strength, wisdom, and love, enough 
to sustain you and human enough to want 
to sustain you and to feel a cosmic joy in 
your daily ascents toward the heights, 
then yes, yes.” And if, having been 
brought up an absolutist, you end by call- 
ing him no better than an atheist and 
his religion indeed “a subtle form of athe- 
ism,” as one of our absolutist brethren 
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has done, he will reply, with that perfect 
amenity of spirit which, whatever his 
faults may be, does always govern this 
much-despised humanist: “Alas, I may be 
that. For I cannot claim to have sounded 
all mysteries, nor to have searched out 
all the hidden places of this seemingly 
fathomless universe. I can only promise 
you that I will try to keep the eyes of 
my spirit forever open, and my soul ready 
to receive this ens perfectissimwm whom 
you so adore; to let him in, the very mo- 
ment he comes bringing enlightenment to 
my human ignorance, strength to my 
human weakness, balm to my wounded 
spirit, peace to my troubled spirit; com- 
ing as One who cares, and who shares in 
this all-too-human life of mine. And if I 
now adore and truly worship this God of 
humanism, it is because, though not yet 
perfect, my life is truly hidden in that Life 
and I am satisfied, as one who has found 
an Understanding Heart at last, at last!’ 

Our free fellowship is nothing if not sym- 
pathetically tolerant. Though by our free 
faith we should indeed remove mountains 
of error but have not love for each other, 
we are nothing. Alas, if ever any moun- 
tain of misunderstanding should rise be- 
tween us! Come then, let us stop right 
now, before this silly controversy becomes 
acrimonious and leads us all, absolutists 
and humanists alike, into criminations and 
recriminations; stop and take time to 
reach a sympathetic understanding of 
these much misused terms, and, what is 
far more important, a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of each other. Let the abso- 
lutist say to himself: “My God is perfect 
and is able to save from his mortal error 
even this misguided humanist brother. 
Why should I be afraid for him?’ And 
let the humanist in the same spirit of 
humility say to himself: “This Life of the 
world does have a way of evolving truth 
out of error. Somehow, it does. And one 
day my absolutist friend and I will come 
together, our seemingly separate paths 
will cross, and we shall see the truth, the 
truth which shall make us both free. 
Meanwhile I shall possess my soul in pa- 
tience, and while waiting, shall make sure 
to destroy every last vestige that may 
be clinging to me of those all-to-human 
passions I have brought from the jungle 
whence I have but so recently emerged,— 
intolerance, for example!” 


+ 


Here is a program in which, forgetting 
their unimportant differences, all absolut- 
ists and humanists alike can unite. And 
who knows? Perhaps this free faith of 
ours, thus full of a tolerance touched with 
sympathy, may save the world! Heaven 
knows the world is woefully enough rent 
asunder by the fundamentalist-modernist 
forces of mutual hatred without our 
widening the breach still further with our 
arguments over the “tweedledum” of ab- 
solutism and the “tweedledee” of human- 
ism! FRANK CARLETON DOAN, 
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Statistics to Ponder, 
Questions to Answer 


“The consumption of intoxicants has 
dropped to a small fraction of its former 
total,” declared Wayne B. Wheeler, general 
counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, in a 
recent review of six years of prohibition 
in America. He cited these figures : 

“The records show that prior to pro- 
hibition we consumed 84,825,000 gallons of 
pure alcohol annually in 1,880,000,000 gal- 
lons of beer; 83,000,000 gallons of pure 
aleohol in 167,000,000 gallons of whiskey 
and distilled spirits ; over 6,000,000 gallons 
of pure alcohol in 42,000,000 gallons of 
wine, a total of nearly 174,000,000 gallons 
of pure alcohol. This is more than twice 
the total production of denatured alcohol 
to-day. 

“Under prohibition 6,000,000 gallons of 
specially denatured alcohol was diverted 
to beverage use, and the best estimate is 
that less than 10,000,000 gallons of alcohol 
is made or consumed in smuggled liquor, 
moonshine, and home-brew, exclusive of 
permitted beverages. This is less than 
ten per cent. of the former average con- 
sumption. 

“The newly issued census figures show 
a fifty-five per cent. decrease in drunken- 
ness commitments in 1923 compared with 
1910. Later figures show this decrease 
continued through 1925. 

“America’s sobriety is far ahead of 
Huropean nations cited by the wets as 
evidence of the superiority of license. The 
ratio of drunkenness convictions in Eng- 
land and Wales was 200 per 100,000 popu- 
lation in 1924. The ratio of such convic- 
tions in the United States was 83.1 in the 
same year, 1923, according to the Census 
Bureau.” 

Dr. Ernest H. Cherrington of the World 
League Against Alcoholism has drawn up 
twenty-five questions for opponents of 
prohibition to answer. He says that the 
question is not whether prohibition has 
been a complete success, but whether, with 
all things considered, general conditions 
are worse or better because of it. Here 
‘are some of the questions: 

“Do the streets of the average city show 
more or less evidence of the beverage 
liquor traffic since the adoption of prohibi- 
tion? 

“Are places for the sale of liquor, 
brewery and other delivery vehicles, drink- 
ing and drunkenness, drink-caused street 
brawls and disturbances, more or less in 
evidence since the adoption of prohibition 
than before? 

“If the liquor now on the market is so 
deadly as even the enemies of prohibition 
admit, and if drinking is now so prevalent 
as those same enemies of prohibition de- 


clare, can you explain why the health con- | 


dition of the country has reached such a 
high record and why the death rate of the 
entire nation is now so much lower than 
at any other time in the history of the 
nation? 

“Do political meetings, caucuses, rallies, 
as well as state and national political con- 
ventions, fairs, carnivals, baseball games, 
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football games, expositions, and holiday 
celebrations show more or less evidence of 
the beverage liquor traffic than was to be 
found prior to the prohibition régime? 

“Ts there more or less indication of the 
part played by beverage alcohol in labor 
disputes, strikes, mine disturbances, mobs, 
riots, and class outbreaks, since the inau- 
guration of prohibition? 

“Ts there more or less evidence of drink- 
ing and drunkenness in and around manu- 
facturing plants, and have industrial 
accidents and absenteeism among factory 
employees increased or decreased under 
prohibition?” ! 

And this is a query for the national 
advertiser: “If any commodity which had 
been sold at retail and heavily advertised 
in the magazines, daily papers, on bill- 
boards, in street cars, and in every other 
conceivable way were to discontinue all 
advertising for any reason, would the sale 
and consumption of such a commodity in- 
crease or decrease?” 


What Does the Public Want? 


“The Passing of the Third Floor Back” 
made more money than “Up in Mabel’s 
Room,” says Channing Pollock, play- 
wright, in a protest in the Christian 
Advocate, against “The Rising Tide of 
Vulgarity.” 
the theatrical producers, “We give the 
public what it* wants,” justifies “the sale 
of drugs and women as completely as it 
justifies the exploitation of the type of 
drama for which popularity is won by 
advertising ‘the play that was suppressed 
by the district attorney.’”. Mr. Pollock 
continues : 

“The great question,*and the one that 
offers most hope, is whether this sort of 
thing really is ‘what the public wants,’ 
or whether it is only what a certain type 
of salesman thinks the public wants— 
whether the practical exclusion of every- 
thing else from the stage hasn’t resulted in 
the exclusion of every other part of the 
public from the auditorium. It certainty 
is significant that the five years in which 
the playhouse has reached its lowest level, 
morally and intellectually, are the same 
five years in which there has been the 
greatest sale for history and biography. 
and the greatest attendance at grand 
opera, concerts, lectures, and _ recitals. 
The public that really cares for fine things 
and decent things may be larger than 
anyone suspects, and it may be that this 
rising tide of vulgarity—in the theater, 
at least—is to be stemmed by enlisting 


that crowd, and making it come out’ to 


vote.” : 


Holland and the Vatican 


The States-General of Holland cut off 
the appropriation for the support of the 
legation which has been maintained by 
the Netherlands at the Vatican. This was 
done largely with democratic, socialist, 
and liberal votes. The Catholic members 
then withdrew from the coalition govern- 
ment, which was forced to resign. 


He says that the slogan of 


Where One May Be Imprisoned 
For Denying God’s Existence 


Anthony Bimba, a lecturer from Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., has been arrested and held at 
Brockton, Mass., for alleged violation uf a 
law dating back to 1646, which punishes 
blasphemy. It was alleged that Bimba in 
a lecture at the Lithuanian National Hall 
at Brockton had denied the existence of 
God. He was also charged with seditious 
utterances. — 

In legal circles it is believed that this 
law had not been enforced since 1834, 
when Abner Kneeland was convicted for 
printing in the Boston Investigator a state- 


ment of his disbelief in the God worshiped ~ 


by the Universalists. The State Supreme 
Court upheld his conviction, with one 
justice giving a dissenting opinion. 

The law, as amended in 1697, reads: 
“Whoever wilfully blasphemes the holy 
name of God, by denying, cursing, or con- 
tumeliously reproaching God, His creation, 
government, or final judging of the world, 
or by cursing or contumeliously reproach- 
ing Jesus Christ or the Holy Ghost, or by 
cursing or contumeliously reproaching or 
exposing to contempt and ridicule the holy 
word of God contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, shall be punished by imprisonment 
in jail for one year or by a fine of not 
more than $300.” 

A committee of the Massachusetts leg- 
islature has reported favorably on a 
measure calling for a commission to study 
obsolete laws with a view of discarding 
them. And, about. the same time, the 
Lord's Day Alliance began on a fight in 
the State to prevent the proposed legal- 
izing of Sunday professional sports. 


For: Intelligent Protestantism 


The fact that a movement has been on 
foot for a number of years to publish an 
“American DEneyclopedia of Christianity,” 
which should do for Protestantism what 
the Catholic and Jewish encyclopedias 
have done for their communions, has al- 
ready been noticed from time to time by 
the religious press, but only as a matter 
of the future. ; 

Now the enterprise is taking a very 
concrete form in the organization of “The 
American Institute of Christianity,” with 
the publication of the encyclopedia as its 
first objective, but not its sole aim. This 
initial publication involves the expenditure 
of $600,000, to be raised by subscriptions 
from those interested in the development 
of a more intelligent Protestantism. These 
subscriptions may take the form of loans 
or as free gifts by those who wish to be- 
come “original founders” of the Institute. 
It is hoped that many gifts may take the 
latter form and so be converted into a 
permanent revolving fund for the publica- 
tion of similar works in the future. — 

.To this end the Protestant Church people 
of New York City propose to raise the sum 
of $100,000, and a committee has been or- 
ganized in Boston, Mass., with $30,000 as 
its goal. The Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches heartily endorses this enterprise 
in Facts and Factors for July, 1925. 
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The Special Committees 


Several of the special committees of the 
Association have been organized for work 
during the past month. The committee to 
nominate candidates for directors to the 
Annual Meeting on May 25 met on Feb- 
ruary 10 and organized by the election of 
Rey. Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., 
as chairman, and Victor HE. Starzenski of 
Schenectady, N.Y., as secretary. The com- 
mittee has formulated its plans of action, 
and will in due time report the result of 
its deliberations and negotiations. 

The representatives of the different 

societies accustomed to hold meetings in 
Anniversary Week met on February 11 
and agreed upon the general theme for the 
meetings of the week and, so far as pos- 
sible, upon the order of the gatherings 
of the various societies. It is always a 
difficult problem to prevent duplications 
and secure for each society an appropriate 
place on the program. This is accom- 
plished by the courtesy and good will of 
the representatives of the different 
societies, for no one has any authority. 
The week of meetings will begin on Sun- 
day, May 23, with the opening reception 
in the afternoon and the Anniversary ser- 
mon, preached by Rev. Preston Bradley 
of Chicago, in the evening. Events of the 
week will in general follow the order of 
the meetings of 1924. Last year, owing 
to the Centennial of the Association, an 
extra day of meetings was added, but 
this year the older procedure will be 
adopted. The different committees are 
now at work selecting their speakers 
and will soon be able to make the pre- 
liminary announcements. 

At the meeting of the General. Con- 
ference in Cleveland, authority was given 
to appoint a special commission of our 
Fellowship-at-Large to meet and confer 
with a similar commission of the Univer- 
salist churches to consider the promoticn 
of sympathy and co-operation among 
Liberal Christians. The members of this 
commission have now been appointed and 
the first meeting will be held in the near 
future. 

The Commission on Survey—or what in 
the older denominations would be called 
“A Commission on the State of the 
-Churches’’—has held its first meeting and 
organized by the election of Percy W. 
Gardner of Providence as chairman. Rey. 
Walter Reid Hunt, field secretary of the 
Association, while not a member of the 
Commission, will act as its secretary. The 
Commission will hold a two days’ session 
at the Country Club at Orange, N.J., on 
February 25 and 26. 


AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


The Annual Contributions 


The ministers and committees of all 
the churches have received the _ brief 
appeal of the directors of the Association, 
making the annual request for the co- 
operation and aid of each church in main- 
taining and advancing the work of our 
Fellowship. It is earnestly hoped that 
all the members and friends of the Asso- 


ciation will lend generous aid and throw 


themselves into the effort to diffuse the 
knowledge of what the Association is doing 
and to increase the liberality of each and 
every church. The reports of the Asso- 
ciation carry all the needed information, 
but personal and sympathetic co-operation 
upon the part of ministers and com- 
mittees is indispensable. Some churches 
make a house-to-house canvass for this 
cause; others depend upon an Easter col- 
lection, perhaps augmented from the 
treasury of the church; some make an 
appropriation in the annual budget. Each 
society follows its own methods, but a 
successful result is obtained only wherever 
and whenever individual leaders take upon 
themselves responsibility for the promo- 
tion of this cause. 

Too many of the churches have per- 
mitted the record of their contributions to 


the work of the Association. to become . 


frozen. The same amount is 
priated or raised year after year. It is 
disheartening to discover how many 
churches have annually given $10, or $25, 
or $50, without any variation for the last 
ten or twenty-five or even fifty years. 

The officers of the Association have 
occasion to know how accurately the con- 
tribution for the work of the Association 
measures the vitality and usefulness of 
each church. It is an extraordinarily 
accurate barometer. When the contribu- 
tion is falling off, it is frequently the 
indication of a devitalized or demoralized 
church; and when the_ contribution is 
rising, it pretty certainly means that the 
church is growing in spiritual vitality as 
well as in numbers and resources. 

Take a few examples of both large and 
small contributions. In the last five years 
the contributions of the church in Melrose, 
Mass., have been successively $92, $100, 


appro- 


$700, and $718? 


$139, $166, and $172. There is nothing 
startling about that, but it is healthy and 
shows what a comparatively small church 
can do. Or take the record of the church 
in Billerica, Mass., for the same five years, 
$78, $93, $102, $109, $139. That means 
that somebody cares and takes pride in 
the ability of the church to do its share. 
Some of the larger givers have equally 
encouraging records. Take that of the 
Second Church in Boston for the same 
five years, $659, $800, $750, $1,000, $1,020; 
or that of King’s Chapel, $950, $800, 
$1,260, $1,250, $1,550. 

Then some churches show by their con- 
tributions just when and how the tide of 
religious vitality has turned. Take a 
small parish like that at Brewster. The 
record of the five years shows $16, $12, $7, 
$16, and $33. The first three years the 
tide was going out, then it turned, and 
now the tide is rising. There is a reason 
for that change. Or for a large giver, 
take Arlington Street Church. The record 
of that Society in the five years reads 
$2,544, $2,001, $1,886, $1,960, and $3,274. 
The tide turned three years ago. Let us 
hope that it will continue to rise! 

Is there not satisfaction in the whole- 
sale increase in the gifts of the First 
Church in Chestnut Hill, $610, $600, $622, 
Here is Wellesley Hills’ 
record—$148, $158, $210, $239, $271; and 
here is that of the old Second Church in 
Salem—$330, $341, $348, $338, $367. And 
here is the record of the First Parish 
Church in Roxbury—$100, $100, $100, 
$138, and $174. The possible effect of 
federating Unitarian and Universalist 
churches may be illustrated in the con- 
tributions of the church in Brattleboro, 
Vt., $17, $19, $125, $125, and $150. 

On the other hand, what can be said 


about the churches whose gifts are 
slipping? It will not do to name these 
societies, but what must one surmise 


about the vigor of a church with a record 
like the following: $250, $187, $143, $94, 
and $64? Or this,—$86, $60, $44, $25, $25? 
Shall we not this year have a “Lift the 
Level” Campaign all along the line? 
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The Committee on the Protection of 
Religious Minorities in Europe is to have 
its annual meeting in New York on Feb- 
ruary 26, and the Council of Religious 
Education meets in Boston on March 1. 


Department of Religious Education 


The most interesting event during the 
month in the Department is the opening 
of the School of Religious Education at 
the office of the Association at 299 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. A second 
series of classes for teachers of the church 
schools was begun on Tuesday, February 
16. The class gathers at half-past five 
for lecture and discussion and then ad- 
journs to a near-by restaurant, where dis- 


eussion is continued after supper. ‘Three 


-evenings are devoted to each of the four 


grades of a well-organized Sunday-school. 
The classes for the teachers of the junior 
grade are led by Dr. Adelaide T. Case 
and will occupy the first three of the 
Tuesday evening meetings. On March 9, 
16, and 23, the classes for the teachers 
in the intermediate grade will be in 
charge of Mrs. Grace E. Mayer-Oakes. 
On March 31, April 5, and 16, Mrs. Ilse 
Forest will lead the teachers in the 
Kindergarten and Primary Department, 
and on April 20, 27, and May 4, A. H. 
MacLane will lead the classes for the 
teachers of the senior grade. A small fee 
is charged for the course or for single 
lectures. The churches of Greater New 
York take course tickets which are trans- 
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ferable. Professor Case is the associate 
professor of religious education at the 
Teachers’ College and is also connected 
with the School of Religion conducted by 
Union Theological Seminary. Mrs. Mayer- 
Oakes is the wife of the minister of the 
church in Flushing. She was formerly 
the director of religious education in the 
Congregational Church at Oak Park, IL, 
and then one of the field secretaries of 
the Congregational Education Society. 
Mrs. Forest is a graduate of the Teachers’ 
College and now superintendent of the 
Primary Department of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. Mr. Mac- 
Lane is a graduate of McGill University 
and, of the Presbyterian College in 
Montreal and is now doing postgraduate 
‘work in New York. : 

These classes have been arranged by 
the associate secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education, Rey. Edwin 
Fairley, who is present at every meeting. 


Publication Department 


There is usually a let-up in the months 
of January and February in this depart- 
ment following the fall and Christmas 
rush. This year, however, we have been 
almost as busy as during the fall. Ten 
manuscripts have been read. Two books, 
one in three editions, have been published, 
and a twelve-page brochure containing 
the Message of the Cleveland Conference 
to the Churches. 

The two books we have published are 
Lyon’s “Study of the Christian Sects,” and 
Cotton’s “Theodore Roosevelt, the Ameri- 
ean.” 

“A Study of the Christian Sects.”—This 
book has just been reissued in a com- 
pletely revised and enlarged edition. It 
aims to present a just and sympathetic 
account of the history and doctrines of 
the various religious bodies, and to make 
plain the agreements and differences 
among them. Each chapter has been sub- 
mitted to officials or prominent members 
‘of the sects under consideration, and in 
every case’ the corrections made have been 
incorporated. It is particularly valuable 
for advanced classes in the church schools 
and for study classes. The price is $2.00. 

“Theodore Roosevelt, the American.”— 
In this book the author has caught the 
enthusiastic spirit of the man. Fact and 
incident have been properly honored, but 
they have been kept subordinate to per- 
sonality. The story is brief, but it should 
commend itself to those who would fa- 
miliarize themselves with the career of 
this remarkable man, but who cannot 
‘undertake to read the larger and more 
eomprehensive works. There are three 
editions: the English-Italian, for use 
among the foreign-born; the English edi- 
' tion, for reading by the American public 
and in the schools; and the Italian edi- 
tion, for those of Italian heritage who can- 
not yet speak English. This book has an 
»Introduction by Corinne Roosevelt Robin- 
son. The price of the English edition is 
$1.50; the English-Italian edition, $2.00; 
the Italian edition, paper covers, $1.00. 

The tracts about to go on the press are 
“How We Use the Bible in Religious Edu- 
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cation,” by Florence Buck, and “The New 
Testament and Modern Life,’ by Harold 
E. B. Speight. Those tracts on the press 
are “Hyolution and Religion,” by David 
Starr Jordan, and “The Worth of the 
Ministry,” by Louis ©. Cornish. 


Some of the Needs 
’ of the Association 


The first and always paramount need 
of the Association is for generous con- 
tributions from the constituent churches 
for the support and extension of the regu- 
lar work of the Association. The income 
of the unrestricted endowment suffices to 
meet the salaries of the general officers 
and what may be called the overhead ex- 
penses, such as for travel and maintenance 
and the office staff. The field work of 
the various departments is dependent on 
the annual gifts of the churches. The 
time has come when all ministers and 
parish officers should give serious con- 
sideration to the raising of contributions 
for the fiscal year of the Association 
which closes on April 30. 

Outside of what may be called regular 
work of the Association, there are many 
appeals which challenge the interest and 
generosity of the supporting churches. 
The officers and directors of the Associa- 
tion are still expectantly waiting for the 
first payment of the proposed allotment 
of the Unitarian Foundation, which is ap- 
plicable to the work of Church Extension. 
If a certain proportion of this allotment 
is not forthcoming before April 30, the 
churches and, missions which are carried 
in the Church Extension Account will be 
in dire distress. The directors have au- 
thorized the Treasurer of the Association 
to borrow money to keep these missions 
going through the present fiscal year, for 
they are unable to believe that the appeal 
of the Foundation will not receive sub- 
stantial support. 

But in addition to the needs of the As- 
sociation, both for its Annual Budget 
and for the Church Extension Account, 
there are many other interesting and im- 
portant fields of service which the officers 
and directors of the Association are eager 
to enter upon. Let a few of these be 
here enumerated. 

The Southern Conference and _ the 
churches in the Southern States have for 
many years been appealing for the leader- 
ship of a Field Secretary. The directors 
have been unable to respond to that ap- 
peal because of the lack of money. Who 
will give the Association $5,000 a year 
for the salary and expenses of a Field 
Secretary in the South? 

At the General Conference meeting in 
Cleveland, a resolution was adopted com- 
mending the appointment of a leader for 
our work of Community Service, but, 
again, the directors have not been able to 
discover the money needed to support such 
a leader. Who will pledge the salary and 
expenses of such a needed guide for our 
collective endeavors in the field of social 
service? 

Again, at the Cleveland Conference, pro- 
vision was made for a commission to pro- 
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mote the co-operation of liberal Christians ~ 


of different names and traditions. That 
commission is organizing, but how much 
its work would be expedited and its way 
made plain if support could be given to 
the federated movements in which liberal 
Christians now unite their efforts! Who 
will enable the Unitarian Association to 
do its share in such co-operative move- 
ments as that already well established in 
Atlanta, Ga., and those just beginning in 
Glendale, Calif., and Salina, Kan.? 

Last year our churches thoroughly en- 
joyed the visit of certain of our British 
fellow-workers. Everywhere it was agreed 
that such visits should be multiplied, and 
exchanges encouraged between English 
and American Unitarian ministers. Who 
will give the money needed to pay the 
expenses of such fraternal exchanges? 

Last May the Unitarians in Greater 
New York made a pilgrimage to the Hall 
of Fame at New York University and they 
noted with interest and pride the large 
proportion of Unitarians whose names 
were there displayed. Each great Ameri- 
can elected to a place in the Hall of Fame 
is represented there by a bust and an 
inscription. No Unitarian who visits the 
Hall of Fame can fail to observe that 
above the great name of William Ellery 
Channing there is just a vacant space. 
Three thousand dollars will fill that va- 
cancy with an appropriate and handsome 
bust. 

Every year appeals come to the Associa- 
tion to help churches in the country dis- 
tricts to rehabilitate and embellish their 
church buildings and grounds. There are 
a good many country churches with fine 
old meeting-houses, but without the means 
to keep them in good order and to plant 
and trim the shrubs and lawns. Who will 
give some money to encourage these so- 
cieties to keep their buildings and grounds 
in a fashion worthy of their place and 
heritage? . 

Some of our wealthier congregations are 


.using broadcasting methods, but there are 


a good many other churches whose min- 
isters have messages just as important. 
Who will give $1,000 a year. to encourage 
churches suitably situated to avail them- 
selves of these modern methods for diffus- 
ing our gospel? 

Finally, are we going to be satisfied 
any longer with just doing the same 
things over and over again, or do we want 
to be trying new adventures and plant- 
ing new churches? The meagre income 
of the Association just about suffices to 
keep things going on the present limited 
seale. If Unitarians want to see their 
cause prosper and its influence enlarged, 
it is simply a matter of giving dollars in- 
stead of dimes. The directors of the As- 
sociation know the places where good cen- 
ters might be establishd and competent 
ministers are increasingly available, but 
the directors cannot enter into obliga- 
tions for the payment of salaries and of 
the hiring of meeting places unless they 
are assured of the financial support of the 
churches. The work will go just as fast 
and just as far as Unitarians give for the 


support of the work of their Association 


in generous and persistent fashion. 
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of Unitarian and Other 
; Liberal Christian Women 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. GALLAGHER, President 
_ Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Carouine S. ATHERTON, Secretary 
’ Miss Exisaseru B. Tuacumr, Asst. Secretary 


Executive Board: February 
Meeting 


“The 376th meeting of the executive 
board was held in the vestry of Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., Friday, Feb- 
ruary 12, Mrs. Gallagher in the chair. 


Thirty-one board and committee members 


were present. 

The treasurer announced the receipt of 
$500 from the daughter of Mrs. Hubert 
Pope, to establish the Minnie G. Pope 
Fund, the income of which is to be used 
for Alliance purposes. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Samuel D. Prince, by 
the branch at Bedford, Mass.; Miss Caro- 
line Leavitt, by that of Dorchester First 
Parish; Miss Abbie F. Davis, by Channing 
Branch, Newton, Mass.; Miss M. Emma 
Young and Mrs. Roselle B. Davis, by that 
of Concord, N.H.; Mrs. Sara V. B. Cooke, 
Germantown, Pa., by her sisters. 

The president has addressed since the 
last report a meeting of Universalist 
women in Cambridge; the Religious Guild 
of the Wheelock School; the New England 
Associate Alliance; workers assembled at 
the Social Service luncheon in Boston; 
Fall River, Channing, Newton, and Cohas- 
set, branches; and the Evening Alliance 
of Greater Boston. 


The field secretary preached on iatiinnee: 


Sunday at the Third Religious Society, 
Dorchester, and that of Brockton, when 
the Alliance president conducted the serv- 
ice. She spoke to the Welfare Club of 
Harwich, Mass., and to branches at Brews- 
ter, Braintree, and Taunton, Mass., Exeter 
and Charlestown, N.H., the Junior Alliance 
of West Roxbury, and the central Post 
Office Mission Committee in Boston. 

On the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, it was voted that The Alliance 
withdraw from the Unitarian News Bureau 
at the end of March; that $100 be con- 
tributed toward the expenses of the Social 
Service Council during this period, while 
new plans are being formulated. 

The Board has voted to close the work 
at Shelter Neck, N.C., at the end of the 
present school year; a full statement will 
be found in another column. 

Promising growth was reported in the 
work of the Religious Education Com- 
mittee, and new Fireside Circles and 
Parent-Teacher Associations are being 
formed. Rev. Roger W. Cutler, Rey. Eliza- 
beth Padgham, and other members of the 
committee are speaking to interested 
groups of parents, and the literature bear- 
ing on this work has wide circulation. 
Mrs. Cutler spoke recently before a body 
of Universalist ministers in Boston. 

- The Program Committee hopes to have 
a list of books for study, and the names 
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Our Mission in 
For two years The Alliance has care- 
fully investigated. certain conditions of 


the Southern Work to determine, after 


twenty-three years, the returns in re- 
ligion and education, our place in the com- 
munity, and future outlook. At Shelter 
Neck we find a large decrease in the en- 
rolment of boarding pupils, the number 
now being only ten. This may be due to 
the fact that North Carolina is improv- 
ing her roads, is raising the standard of 
her schools, and is giving free transporta- 
tion to the children. Our neighborhood 
has been changed by death, by the mar- 
riage and departure of our young people, 
and by ownership of automobiles making 
easier transportation; yet no one seems 


of available speakers to recommend to 
branches, before they arrange their new 
year’s program. -All are urged to use 
their latent talent. 

Mrs. John P. Samels of Minneapolis was 
elected director for Minnesota, and Mrs. 
William L. Voigt of New York City, a 
member of the central Post Office Mission 
Committee. \ : 

On the recommendation of the Interna- 
tional Committee, the following sums were 
voted from the Missionary Collection of 
this May: $10 to Miss Van Eck in Hol- 
land; $25 to Frau Rohrer in Palestine; 
$75 to Friulein Barth in Germany; $100 
to the International Union of Liberal 
Christian Women. 

A letter of sympathy was voted to FH. 
Harris, secretary of the Khasi Hills Uni- 
tarian Union, Assam, India, who-has re- 
cently lost his wife. 

In affectionate remembrance of Mrs. 
Emity A. Fifield, the Board sent greet- 
ing to her daughter, Mrs. Mary Fifield 
King, February 12, the day of meeting, 
being the anniversary of Mrs. Fifield’s 
birth. 

Reports were received from the Middle 
Atlantic States and Canada; Mrs. John 
B. Nash of New York City, Mrs. John C. 
Trefts of Hamburg, N.Y., Mrs A. M. York 
of Syracuse, N.Y., Mrs. F. G. Pierce of 
Germantown, Pa., and Mrs. F. C. South- 
worth, Jr., of Meadville, Pa., being present 
to tell in person of their branches, giving 
much that was new in interdenominational 
progress and forward-looking social serv- 
ice, and all showing greater co-operation 
with the central committees of The Al- 
liance. 

This message from New Jersey has gen- 
eral application: “The branches differ as 
to individuals, and their activities depend 
on the needs of their environment. In 
general, they are all strong right arms to 
their individual churches, primarily con- 
cerned in strengthening them through in- 
valuable service.” 

The Board agreed with the vice-presi- 
dent for Canada in the feeling of great 
admiration for work well done under ad- 
verse circumstances. This applies in par- 
ticular to the branches of Western Canada, 
one of which sends word “it would be 
quite a shock to anyone from an active 
center to realize what we are up against.” 
The branches of Eastern Canada have had 
a year of most successful work. 
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North Garolina 


to come to buy the deserted farms. AlI- 
though the through routes are good, the 
roads in either direction to our school are 
as bad as ever, and there seems to be no 
prospect of their being improved. We are 
helpless against the ravages of floods or 
droughts, and our faithful workers have 
found it difficult to withstand the climate. 

The attendance at church, Sunday- 
school, and at the weekly Saturday night 
parties for pupils and community has les- 
sened; the church does not function as 
an organized society; the Alliance branch 
of seventeen includes some of our school 
group who meet socially, but, representing 
different denominations, they cannot carry 
out the principles of The Alliance or have 
chairmen for its activities. Some of the 
buildings need repairing; the equipment 
of our plant is much depleted, and the 
land is far below the standard of profitable 
production. 

At Swansboro, on the coast, there is a 
noticeable spirit of awakening; state roads 
are being built through our center to the 
shore; philanthropists from Philadelphia, 
who have purchased many acres on the 
Banks, propose to build a hotel, have 
staked out roads, and are making an effort 
to have a two-mile bridge built across - 
White River to connect the Banks with 
Swansboro; electric lights are being in- 
stalled at Maysville, our nearest railroad 
station, and there is a desire to have the 
lines continued to Swansboro. Such im- 
provements are an inspiration to the com- 
munity. Our church, standing upon a 
main highway, is plainly marked “The 
Swansboro Unitarian Church,” and near 
the entrance is the frame of our Wayside 
Pulpit. It has an organized society of 
officers and committees, is interested in 
Unitarianism, and holds well-attended 
weekly meetings. An Alliance branch of 
fifty members. is proud to be a part of 
The Alliance, has contributed $86 to the 
“Foundation,” and has sent $125 toward 
its pledge of $200 for the land purchased 
by The Alliance last summer. They have 
committee chairmen for Social Service 
work, Post Office Mission, and Friendly 
Links, for making supplies for the sick 
room and their annual fair. The pupils 
in our Emmerton: School, covering all 
grades from kindergarten to the ninth 
grade, number eighty-one, many of whom 
walk each way from two to four miles, 
eager to attend school, seldom late, and 
coming in smiling—a tribute to our 
faculty, whose spirit of government is 
love. We have also a troop of Girl Scouts 
living by the high standards of their pre- 
scribed principles, a well-attended evening 
school, an enthusiastic group taking the 
business course started this year, and a 
library of 1,500 books which is fully ap- 
preciated. At White Oak there are thirty- 
five or more families loyal to our church 
there, and intensely interested in our fu- 
ture plans for Swansboro. Though slowly, 
we have made our place and won respect ; 
the communities need us, they want us, 
and co-operate with us. 

After due consideration, The Alliance 
Board voted to withdraw from Shelter 
Neck at the close of this school year and 
to concentrate at Swansboro, By cen- 
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tralizing at the larger place more efficient 
work will be accomplished and our in- 
fluence be made even more far-reaching. 
Discontinuing our work at Shelter Neck 
does not in any sense mean: failure; it 
is a wonderful completion of twenty-three 
years of service there, and a continuance 
of our consecrated service at Swansboro. 
The work at Shelter Neck has been grati- 
fying, for many pupils are making good 
in their varied chosen ways of livelihood ; 
we are proud of them, and have not lost 
interest in the community, where we hope 
to continue our friendly intercourse. 
Our entire plant at Swansboro is inade- 
quate. We need a new school house, and 
a dormitory for boarding pupils is a neces- 
sity. We desire to meet the request of 
parents who wish a vocational school for 
boarding pupils and older children in 
Swansboro, trades for the boys, domestic 
science for girls, music and business 
courses for both. As soon as possible we 
hope to establish a health center, to make 
possible a resident physician and trained 
nurse, and to maintain a clinic for the 
treatment of eyes, tonsils, adenoids, and 
that dreaded disease, hookworm. 

Christianity, as Unitarians interpret it, 
means service. We attempt much Ameri- 
eanization work among the foreign-born, 
but have we not here an obligation for 
such work among our native-born, where 
there are no immigrants or Negroes? How 
can we more essentially benefit our coun- 
try than by instructing and giving a 
proper direction to the minds and hands 
of these children, who are looking to us 
to point the way and help them to meet 
life’s problems? 

When The Alliance assumed the re- 
sponsibility of the Southern Work, every 
branch was depended upon to share the 
responsibility. What are we doing as 
branches in meeting our obligation to 
The Alliance? What are we doing as 
individuals to maintain this work? We 
ask the hearty co-operation of every Uni- 
tarian. 

This is our denominational Social Serv- 
ice work, our responsibility, and our great 
opportunity. Who will be the first. to 
hearten the Southern Committee in this 
endeavor at Swansboro by sending to the 
Alliance Treasurer a substantial gift for 
the Expansion Fund? 


Manual Notes 


Will branch officers note the following 
changes and additions: Vermont, Middle- 
sex, President, Mrs. L. F. Brown, Middle- 
sex Road, Montpelier, Vt. Massachusetts, 
Hopedale, Evening Group, Chairman, Mrs. 
Beryl K. Draper, 28 Mendon Street, Sec- 
retary, Miss Charlotte Arey, 90 Hopedale 
Street, Treasurer, Mrs. Gladys Beaudette, 
117 Dutcher Street. Rhode Island, Provi- 
dence, First, Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Roger Williams, 93 Benevolent Street. 
Tennessee, Chattanooga, President, Mrs. 
William M. Taylor, 654 Houston Street. 
Ohio, Cleveland, President, Miss Winifred 
Storer, 2878 Scarborough Road. Calif- 
ornia, Stockton, President, Mrs. Harbert, 
eare of Dr. Harbert, Elks’ Building, Sec- 
retary, Mrs. H. M. Board, Treasurer, Mrs. 
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Lottie Clowes. Associate Alliance Southern 
California, Secretary, Mrs. L. M. Anderson, 
323 HE. Nutwood Street, Inglewood, Los 
Angeles. 


Latest News from Prague 


Dr. and Mrs. Capek’s many friends will 
be glad to have the message that Mrs. 
Capek’s recent letter brings. She says: 
“It was only with great effort that I got 
out cards to the good American people 
who made my stay so pleasant, but whom 
I had no time before to thank for their 
kindness. How much would I like to keep 
in touch with so many; though the postage 
is high, and I am paying it out of my 
own pocket, I should not mind it if only 
time would permit me to write. My in- 


tentions are the best, and my plans care ~ 


fully worked out, but so much unforeseen 
work comes up all the time, besides the 
regular scheduled work, that no time is 
left for writing. With the $100 The Alli- 
ance is sending, we intend to buy a type- 
writer, which will be the property of our 
Women’s Alliance, and will be for my use 
also. 

“Words cannot describe what the car 
(provided by Alliance gifts, from New 
York and vicinity, through Mrs. W. L. 
Voigt) means to us. May all be blessed 
who had their share in it! Formerly we 
had to wait from 9 to 11.30 after the meet- 
ings and reached home close to 1 o’clock 
at night. Now we are in the city every 
evening, but always reach home before 
10 o’clock. When the winter is over we 
shall have worked more than the winter 
before, but due to the strength and time 
saved through the car, we shall not be 
tired out as much as before. It simply 
prolongs our lives and makes us able to 
work more. 

“Our Sunday morning sermons nieuwe 
later this fall, owing to the fact that the 
hall we use was not available before. 
Consequently, all our activity was post- 


poned. Now the work is in full swing.. 


Our Women’s Alliance met for the first 
time this fall, September 24. Since then 
we have met every fortnight. Two of the 
many things discussed are to send greet- 
ings to our sisters abroad, to thank the 
American sisters for their generosity, and 
to hold a bazaar again this year before 
Christmas to gain money for our house. 
“The following Alliance Committees are 
now working: Hospitality; Social Service, 
which looks after the needs of members 
in poorer standing. This committee has 
organized and is in charge of a group of 
women now taking a course in nursing 
given by the Red Cross of Prague, to help 
our people in case of illness. The more 
promising of these will have further train- 
ing as  deaconesses. Library,. which 
gathers and lends books to Alliance mem- 


bers for a nominal fee. Post Office Mis- | 


sion, which sends out literature from the 
fund given me by the American Post Office 
Mission. Of this, $45 already has been 
spent, and I think the retu 
reward the expenditure. Fiower, for the 
church services. Young Mothers, which 
visits and gathers young. mothers and 
helps them with advice, and materials 


rms will fully © 
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whenever needed. Once a month these 
young mothers with their babes meet with 
the committee, and while they are served 
with coffee and cakes, a little talk is given 
them. These mothers need it so much, 
and also appreciate it highly. Parents, 
which gathers parents of our Sunday- 
school children so as to gain their help. 
The parents meet once a month with the 
teachers, and first are told by two or 
three teachers what has been taught dur- 
ing the past month, and then the parents 
bring questions or testimonies and a very 
interesting debate follows. Young Girls; 
these are brought together every Wednes- 
day night, and much-needed talks of 
special interest for girls are given. This 
is different from the Young People 
group. ” 

In every way this liberal Tiicenaae 
under the rare leadership of Dr. and Mrs. 
Capek is constantly increasing in strength. 
No finer opportunity could be imagined for 
a great free church. The one thing lack- 
ing is money to transform the large and 
finely located Unitarian House, secured by 
the British and American Associations, 
so that it will meet the needs of this great 
assembly of liberals. The people cannot 
themselves supply the money, because as 
Dr. Capek said to us last July: 
fessional people have great wisdom, but 
little money.” 


Boston Meetings in March 


March 1, 10.30 4.m., Monday Conference, 
Unity House, 7 Park Square. Presiding 
Officer: Mrs. Roger W. Cutler. Subject: 
What Can an Alliance Do for the Church 
School? Speaker: Mrs. Charles F. Whit- 
ing. 

March 5, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, Bulfinch Place Church. 

March 10, 11 a.m., Social Service Com- 
mittee, Children’s Mission, 20 Ashburton 
Place. 

March 19, 11 A.M., Post Office Mission 
Conference, Aningtan Street Vestry. 

March 19, 10.30 a.m., Friendly Links 


‘Conference, Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough 


Street. Open to anyone interested. Local 
chairmen are especially urged to attend, 
with branch members who have “links.” 

March 19, 2.30 p.m., International Con- 
ference, Arlington Street Vestry. All are 
cordially invited. 


Appeals 
The appeals stand as follows: 
Green. Harbors. a3 . basco oadied teen «. $146 
LD CH DUES. 6 ace exnisigdl notches <rigalatele a sake ane 325 
AMMCESts « o.. 50s cd cee centa lt Geeta 150 
Channing House Student................ 223 
Pit tetlel oc ss sehr arn:s ale siete. tae 596 
INIA ou). cin aur ane ace eter oe 3816 
Italy. . di. ae. TCA eee 3870 
Recruiting, the Minigtry. s6.%%) «cas cee cos 859 
Tuckerman “Senool. sous «+ «ss cen ee Le 


Hungarian Relief (unlimited) 
Mme. Loyson. (unlimited) . 
Southern Work funlimited) 


CINCINNATI, Ouro. —Professors from the 
University of Cincinnati are presenting 
“The Evidence for Evolution” to chapter 
meetings of the Laymen’s League. On 
February 24, Prof. Louis T. More will 


speak on “The General oe of 


Evolutionary Thought.” | 


“Pro-_ 
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Young People’s Religious 
olny Union = 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


San FRANcIsco 


610 Phelan 
Building 


“Truth, Worship, and Service’’ 


New York Curcaco 


299 Madison 105 S. Dearborn 
Avenue Street 


Greetings 


Three local societies have recently 
sought affiliation with the Young People’s 
Religious Union. Greetings are extended 
to the young people’s groups at Ithaca, 
N.Y., Detroit, Mich., and Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. a eee 
Reunion 

“The first real Y.P.R.U. reunion in 
history,” a gathering of many former 
workers of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, of the Boston and South Middlesex 
Federations, was held on Tuesday evening, 
February 9, at the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. There were about 
sixty guests, including some of the present 
officers of the organizations represented. 
The reunion was primarily for the pur- 
pose of keeping alive the interest of former 
workers in present policies and activities, 
and also of recalling pleasant reminis- 
eences of other days when the Y.P.R.U. 
prospered and grew under their guidance. 

The program for the evening included 
a dinner, followed by toasts and dancing. 
Rev. J. Harry Hooper presided. Hon. 
Sanford Bates, Prison Commissioner of 
Massachusetts and former president of 
the Y.P.R.U., presented the initial ad- 
dress. President Furber, speaking for the 
present officers, explained what the or- 
ganization is doing to-day. Other re- 
marks were offered by Charles 8S. Bolster, 
Miss Simmons, Miss Edith Jones, one of 
the founders of the Y. P.R.U., O. Arthur 
MecMurdie, a former treasurer, Mrs. 
Emily H. Elliott, Mrs. Minnie P. Valentine, 
a former secretary, Mrs. Marion Richards 
Emerson, and Miss Sara Comins. Miss 
Mabel Cummings told of the former 
Friendly Service work of the Boston 
Federation. : 

Rey. J. Harry Hooper was appointed 
chairman of a committee to organize an 
alumni association of the Y. P. R. U. which 
will encourage and assist the present 
workers in their efforts, and will sponsor 
and arrange such another reunion as an 
annual event. The supper was supervised 
by Fred G. May, Jr. Members of the 
Boston Federation waited on the tables. 
The general committee on arrangements 
for the reunion consisted of Sanford Bates, 
chairman; Marion Dudley Richards Emer- 
son, Emily Hargrave Jlliott, Minnie 
Packard Valentine, Katharine M. Glidden, 
Fred G. May, Jr., and J. Harry Hooper. 


The young: people’s groups of Chelms- 
ford, Lowell, and Billerica, Mass., held a 
joint meeting late in the autumn, with 
over forty in attendance. A devotional 
service was the feature of the program. 
A collation was served by the Chelmsford 
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Y. P. R. U. and the Ministry 


Six of the students now at the Mead- 
ville Theological School have been asked, 
as members of the Y. P. R. U. and as 
former Shoalers, to state their reasons 
for entering the ministry. They have gone 
to Meadyille carrying with them the Star 
Island spirit, and a background of 
Y. P. R. U. or other Unitarian activity. 
For the Y. P. R. U., the recruiting of the 
ministry from its own ranks is of great 
significance. Of these men, five originally 
studied for other work and were engaged 
in different branches of business; one 
began with ambitions to write and teach. 
Their answers, which follow, should be of 
interest to every liberal youth. 


‘Many factors have combined to bring 
me into the Unitarian ministry. The char- 
acter of the ministers and of the people in 
the denomination as a whole has always 
impressed me, and its influence was doubt- 
less primary in bringing me here to Mead- 
ville. My three years at Star Island did 
as much as anything to introduce me to 
these people. They proved to be a fine 
lot, and what before was an abstract. in- 
terest became a more definite aim. Since 
coming here, there has never been a mo- 
ment in which I have regretted my de- 
cision. I hope others who experience the 
warmth and glow of the Star Island at- 
mosphere will be stirred as I was. We 
always need ministers. 

“Just what the life of the ministry will 
yield, a theological student is obviously in 
no condition to predict. It does appear, 
however, as though one might enjoy rich 
human relationships, render very essential 
services, and strive day by day toward the 
ideal. This is indeed much in a life so 
dominated as ours by purely material in- 
terests. I would not say that a minister 
is necessarily superior to any other man. 
But I do say that the character of his 
work offers larger opportunity for growth 
than that of any other man. To feel one’s 
self linked inseparably with the past, to 
strive earnestly to do one’s part in the 
work of the present, and to keep one’s 
eye open to the promise of the future—all 
this it is the privilege of the minister to 
do. He is conscious, as few men are con- 
scious, of those great values in life with- 
out a knowledge of which the process it- 
self loses the portion of its significance. 

Rosert B, Day.” 


“The original appeal of the ministry to 
me was that it afforded the best means of 
expressing my ideals in a definite and con- 
erete way. All other fields of effort, from 
a somewhat varied experience, failed to 
measure up to the satisfactions which the 
minister derives from his intimate con- 
tact with people and his opportunity to 
help them in their problems. Two strong 
influences were the Unitarian ministers 
whom it had been my privilege to know, 
and my weeks at Star Island, where one 
eatches a vision of what the religious life 
really is. But after all, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and as time goes 
on and I approach nearer to the actual 
work of the ministry, I find my enthusi- 
asm increasing. I continually thank my 
lucky stars (among them that Star of the 
Fast, Star Island), that I ‘obeyed that 
impulse,’ made the leap of faith, and so 


found my search even more richly re- 
warded than I had hoped. 
ALFRED W. Hosart.” 


“The liberal ministry attracts me be- 
cause it is an opportunity for the highest 
kind of service to others, and for the 
completest development of one’s self. The 
work of building better lives and a better 
social order appeals to me as the highest 
type of service. The liberal minister must 
think and lead in thought, not only the- 
ological, but practical as well. He preaches 
an ideal life, and to make his preaching 
effective, he must live it. 

ALAN MARPLEs.” 


“To be a liberal minister is to have the 
opportunity to live in contact with all the 


. Good, the Beautiful, the True, that it is 


possible for one life to touch; to reach 
out in search of all that is worth while, 
and to share it with his fellow men. To 
me the ministry means service, living in 
close contact with the Soul of all Life, 
and giving that inspiration freely and un- 
selfishly to those about. To be a ‘true min- 
ister is to aspire to live supremely and 
nobly. I am entering the Unitarian min- 
istry because I must. 
Pavut L. MupEr.” 


“The ‘call to the ministry has been for 
me evolutionary ; for step by step, through 
a period of ten years in the business world, 
as a professional man, the conviction was 
reached that man’s relation to man is so 
far from the ideal of Christianity’s leader 
that it must be corrected. The way to 
correct this condition is through the lib- 
eral church. While this conviction did not 
have its origin in Star Island, the Spirit 
of the Shoals (1923, the best year) helped 
me to seal it. KENNETH C. WALKER.” 

“After two years in business, reflection 
on the ends toward which I was striving 
brought me face to face with the question, 
‘How can I make this life of mine count 
most; how can I live it to the utmost?’ 
Through many channels, the ministry pre- 
sented itself to me with a convincing an- 
swer and challenge. This, of all profes- 
sions, seemed by its very nature to de- 
mand the development of the whole man. 
Here the opportunity for service was im- 
mediate and appreciable, the liberal cause 
supremely worthy, the harvest plenteous, 
the laborers few. Every day now asserts 
with increasing emphasis that it is a manly 
and a strenuous task, rich in interest and 
adventure. To me, the liberal ministry 
means the opportunity to work, however 
humbly it may be, in the ranks of those 
who are striving for the Kingdom of God 


here on earth. 


Epwin H. WItson.” 


Federations 


The number of federations now affili- 
ated with the’ Young People’s Religious 
Union has been increased to thirteen, the 
latest addition being the newly formed 
Minnesota Federation. At the Hanska 
Conference of the Minnesota young people 
held in June, 1925, a tentative organiza- 
tion was agreed upon largely as the re- 
sult of influence brought to bear by Presi- 
dent Edward P. Furber of the Y. P. R. U., 
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Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, and Rev. Frank 


O. Holmes. Affiliation dues were for- 
warded to the central organization in 
August, 1925, and the Federation was duly 
recognized. 

To date, the Minnesota Federation has 
participated in one outstanding function, 
the Minnesota Rally of December 30, 1925, 
held at Saint Paul. This event was re- 
ported at some length in the January 
Word and Work. It has three active mem- 
ber societies located at Saint Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and Hanska. There is a young 
people’s group at Duluth in the extreme 
northern part of the district which has 
not yet signified its intention of affiliating, 
but will doubtless do so in time. Also 
there is the possibility that the isolated 
Y. P. R. U. group of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
may seek to work in harmony with the 
new federation, its nearest Y. P. R. U. 
unit, although the great intervening dis- 
tance may prevent actual personal con- 
tacts. 

The officers of the Minnesota Federation 
are Theodore Towney, president; Effie 
Midbrugget of Hanska, vice-president; 
Ruth D. Kolling of Saint Paul, secretary ; 
and Roy N. Thorshov of Minneapolis, 
treasurer. 


The North Middlesex Federation is the 
fifth to adopt the policy of publishing a 
monthly bulletin concerning its work and 
that of the member groups. In this in- 
stance, the news sheet is issued by the 
Executive Committee of the Federation 
from 81 Holyrood Avenue, Lowell, Mass. 

The annual fall conference and business 
meeting of the North Middlesex Federa- 
tion of Young People’s Societies was held 
at All Souls Church in Lowell during 
November. At the business session, the 
conference voted to raise the dues from 
$2.50 to $5 per year in order to provide 
for better and larger meetings, to pub- 
lish a bulletin for the benefit of member 
societies, and to defray the expenses of 
each meeting instead of calling upon the 
society or church with which the meeting 
is held to meet them. A rising vote of 
thanks was extended to the Senior North 
Middlesex Conference for its generous gift 
of $25. The balloting for officers resulted 
in the election of Fisher Buckshorn of 
Westford, president; Harriet Bancroft of 
Tyngsboro, vice-president; Gordon B. Sea- 
vey of Westford, secretary; and Richard 
Fletcher of Lowell, treasurer. The session 
was concluded with an address by Charles 
A. Gates, director of the Prospect Union 
in Cambridge, Mass., who spoke spiritedly 
of his work in aiding and assisting people 
to acquire an advanced education when for 
various reasons they are unable to attend 
college. 

During the afternoon session, the con- 
ference was divided into two groups. One 
group, under the leadership of Miss 
Cooper, parish assistant of the Lowell 
church, discussed methods of teaching 
children in Sunday-school classes. The 
second group listened to an instructive ad- 
dress by Milton Parsons of the College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston University, on the 
selection and presentation of plays by 
Y. P. R. U. societies. 
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The Christian Register 


An endeavor on the part of the societies 
in the Boston Federation to work in con- 
junction with various other young people’s 
organizations in its district has met with 
marked suecess. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, a Boston organization similar 
to the Y. M. C. A., in which many Unita- 
rians have long been interested, has made 
a flattering offer to the directors of the 
Boston Federation as fo the use of its 
well-equipped club-house in Boylston Street, 
in the heart of the business and theater dis- 
trict of the city. Arrangements have been 
completed whereby the Federation is to 
have the use without expense of the social 
hall, the hostess room, and such other 
facilities desired in the Y. M. C. U. build- 
ing for any purpose and at any time it 
may choose. 
entertain a small number of Union mem- 
bers at its plays and dances, which will 
be held in their halls. The primary pur- 
pose of this arrangement is to establish 
social contact and to create co-operation 
between the members of the two organiza- 
tions. 

The Boston Federation has much to 
gain by this arrangement. There are a 
number of young members of the Union 
who will be attending the socials. Un- 
doubtedly they will desire to become mem- 
bers of the Y. P. R. U. and assist with 
the good work. Moreover, the Federation 
has been allowed the use of a column in 
the Union Life, the weekly paper of the 
Union. 

The Federation held its House-Warming 
Social in the Y. M. C. U. quarters on 
February 5. There was a large gathering 
of the members, with many representa- 
tives from the South Middlesex and Bay 
Shore Federations as well. Austin C. 
Higgins is chairman of the committee, 
which is working jointly with the 
Nig Mc aaah. ay 


The present activity of the federations 
is most gratifying to the central organiza- 
tion of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. In the near future, it is hoped 
that two other district conferences of Uni- 
tarian young people will apply for affilia- 
tion as federations. These include the 
young people’s groups of Chicago and vi- 
cinity, and those of the Middle Atlantic 
district, notably Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, and Washington. 


An Interdenominational 
Federation 


To the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches is due the credit for a novel 
experiment in the field of young people’s 
work. Through its executive secretary, 
Rev. George L. Paine, it is endeavoring 
to formulate an organization of the vari- 
ous denominational young people’s bodies 
into a Greater Boston Federation of Youth 
to be modeled somewhat on the order of 
the Federation of Churches. 

The Young People’s Religious Union is 
privileged to take a very active interest 
in the development of the new federation. 
During the autumn, President Edward P. 
Furber and Vice-President Charles S. Bol- 
ster of the Y. Pp. R. Uz met with Rey. Mr. 


The Boston Federation will . 
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Paine and Percy 8. Brayton to consider — 
the feasibility of organization. As the 


outcome of the interview, a meeting was — 


called for February 2. at the Hotel Com- 
monwealth, Boston. Twenty-seven dele- 
gates were present representing the young 
people’s interests of the JEpiscopalian, 
Methodist, Congregational, . Universalist, 
and Unitarian churches and the Y. M. C. A. 
Rey. Mr. Paine presided. The Y. P. R. U. 
was represented in the general discussion 
by Mr. Furber, Mr. Bolster, Ruth M. 
Twiss, the secretary, Sidney Stewart for 
the Boston Federation, and John M. Sher- ~ 
man for the South Middlesex Federation. 
It was agreed that efforts be exerted im- 
mediately to bring about the organization, 
and a committee of four, of which Mr. 
Furber is a member, was appOLnied, to 
further promote the plans. 

Although nothing definite concerning the 
federation has been as yet divulged, it is 
generally understood that it is not desired 
in any way to duplicate the activities of 
any one of its member denominational 
bodies. Doubtless its efforts will be di- 
rected to the formation of a large young 
people’s chorus to participate in inter- 
denominational gatherings, and to the 
simultaneous observance of special occa- 
sions for young people throughout all de- 
nominations, as, for example, the observ- 
ance of Golden Rule Sunday. 


Broadcastings 


The Marlboro (Mass.) Y. P. R. U. so- 
ciety observed its eighth birthday on Feb- 
ruary 9 with an appropriate program. A 
chicken-patty supper was served by the 
young people to the parish; and for en- 
tertainment, there were reports of the 
year’s progress and an address by Rey. 
Charles R. Joy of Dedham, Mass. The 
society issued a special printed order of — 
service for Young People’s Sunday con- 
taining items of interest with reference 
to the Y. P. R. U., such as notices of 
Young People’s Week activities, Pegasus, 
and financial contributions to the central 
organization. ‘ 

The Rockland (Mass.) Y. P. R. U. re- 
cently purchased a set of pewter collection 
plates which were presented to the church 
at the rededication exercises. This gift 
recalls the fact that it was in large part 
due to the efforts of the young people 
a year ago that the church was able to 
remove the mortgage on its property. 


The Gleaners of Kennebunk, Me., have 
adopted a novel method of selecting topics 
for discussion. Every other Sunday is 
devoted to the study of a Biblical charac- 
ter previously agreed upon. The topics 
for the intervening Sundays are taken 
from a question-box to which all members 
periodically contribute. Since October, 
some of the topics considered have been 
Dr. Grenfell and his work; a favorite 
poem and its author; a famous leader; a 
Thanksgiving story, ete. The discussion 
of the first topic proved especially inter- 
esting, because of the presence of a young 
lady who had spent two seasons with 
Dr. Grenfell in Labrador and could il- 
lustrate her remarks with pictures. 


One Thing Needful 


Progress depends upon curiosity. Without curiosity, there would be no books or plays. 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 
In The Saturday Review of Literature 


It is a sustained 


curiosity that chiefly separates man from the animals. Why is it that newspapers are becoming tabloid maga- 
zines with a pinch of real news to every pound of emotional excitement? Lack of curiosity; the strap- hanging 
mind is no longer interested in anything but its own emotions, and it takes murder or an elopement to make 


it turn over and look at the world outside. 


. Why do women do most of the reading in the United States, 


so that the success of a book depends, first of all, upon whether the women will like it, and second, upon its 


excellence? 
when aroused keeps going... . 
way unless you are curious.... 


Because feminine curiosity, though lighter and narrower than the men’s, is far more agile, and 
It is not enough to be curious; but there is no use in being anything in a literary 
One must be curious as to life before literature can be intelligible. 


Curiosity 


must always come before culture; culture smeared on a dull mind is like paint on a wrinkled face—a sham that 


defeats its own ends. 


Two American Figures 


JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON. Tun STRUGGLE 
FoR DmMocRACY IN AMBRICA. By Claude G. 
Bowers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$5.00. 

Seven years ago, Mr. Bowers published 
his Party Battles of the Jackson Period, 
which we thought then; and still think, 
one of the most fascinating books of recent 
years. Now, he has done it again; and 
done it even better! Turning from the 
thirties of the last century to the years 
immediately following the American Rey- 
olution, he has produced a work of which 
it is hard not to speak in superlatives. 
Jefferson and Hamilton is not only the 
book of the winter, but, if we are not 
mistaken, a contribution of permanent 
value to the political history of the 
Republic. Its writing constitutes a pa- 
triotiec service of high quality. Its pages 
present a vivid and incisive picture of the 
years constituting what John Fiske aptly 
named “the critical period of American 
history.” Macaulay called Carlyle’s French 
Revolution “history written in lightning 
flashes.” Jefferson and Hamilton might 
well be described as history pervaded by 
candleshine, softly glowing and eminently 
picturesque, yet having something of the 
revealing quality of daylight. 

Mr. Bowers is an historian after the 
modern manner. He writes with im- 
agination and sympathy. For him, the 
past, far from being a dry-as-dust record, 
is a living entity. He conceives of history 
as a human process, the events in which 
are the results of the working out ‘of 
certain universal principles inherent in 
human nature. They are therefore not 
to be studied apart from their social back- 
ground, or from the psychological make-up 
of the personalities chiefly concerned in 
their production. Hence his books contain 
almost as much gossip and biography as 
history per se. His avowed purpose being 
to obtain local color, to convey something 
of the atmosphere surrounding the events 
he seeks to record, with infinite patience 
he ransacks the dusty files of contem- 
porary newspapers, reads all available 


ee 


letters and biographies, no less than the 
more formal documents in evidence; with 
the result that his history reads like 
fiction. Under his hand, famous person- 
ages are changed from steel engravings 
into flesh-and-blood people, men and 
women like ourselves. 

Jefferson and Hamilton, as its title 
implies, is an account of the beginnings of 
constitutional government in this country, 
when two opposing tendencies, personified 
by the great twin brethren of early Ameri- 
can politics, battled for the control of the 
nation. As our author says, in his preface, 
“This battle-field was rich in movement 
and color. There was tragedy and pathos, 
much of comedy, something of the gro- 
tesque. Here we shall meet marching 
mobs, witness duels and fist-fights, tur- 
bulent mass meetings, public dinners in 
groves and taverns, hangings in effigy, 
and champions of democracy in the 
galleries of theaters, pelting the aristocrats 
in the pits, and coercing the orchestras 
into playing ‘La Marseillaise.” It was in 
the midst of such scenes as these that 
Jefferson and Hamilton fought the battle 
of the fundamentals.” 

The struggle of the great protagonists 
of democracy and federalism was carried 
forward in the three successive capitals 
of the infant nation. With unfailing skill, 
Mr. Bowers paints in his background of 
the social conditions obtaining in New 
York, Philadelphia, and, finally, Washing- 
ton, as they existed during the administra- 
tions of Washington and John Adams. 
The life of the taverns, clubs, streets, 
drawing-rooms is vividly depicted. We 
know of no history wherein the early 
sessions of Congress and the affairs of 
government in those far-away days is so 
dramatically and convincingly portrayed. 
The reader gets the same impression as 
from James Boyd’s admirable novel, 
Drums, that these people of an earlier 
day were very like ourselves. Then, as 
now, America consisted in the same human 
stuff. The republic was challenged by 
the same obstacles and problems as those 
confronting it to-day. 


It is far better not to read at all than to read without curiosity. 


From the beginning, the question arose 
whether in these United States government 
should be genuinely popular, by the voice of 
the many, or its aflairs should be adminis- 
tered by the rich and better educated, 
mainly in the interests of big business; a 
question which is far from decided even 
now. Of the first theory of democracy, 
Jefferson was the first great representative ; 
of the second, Alexander Hamilton,. equally 
gifted. For the first dozen years of our 
national existence, the Federalists were in 
the saddle. Then, gradually, through the 
influence of forces both foreign and domes- 
tic, the balance of power shifted, until, 
with the inauguration of Jefferson, it was 
transferred to the hands of the out-and- 
out democrats. This was accomplished, 
as Mr. Bowers points out, through the 
leadership of not only the two. great 
figures, but of the group of lieutenants 
which each gathered about him, and which 
ably seconded. his efforts. Hamilton had 
his Cabot, Fisher Ames, Harper, and 
Gouverneur Morris. Jefferson owed no 
little of his success to the unfailing loyalty 
of men like Madison, William Branch 
Giles, Edward Livingston, and Albert 
Gallatin. In the fight, journalism, also, 
played a part by no means uninfluential. 
John Fenno, in the Gazette of the United 
States, found in Philip Freneau, and his 
paper, the National Gazette, a foeman 
worthy of his steel. 

Of the ensuing battle of the giants, our 
author gives a picture both thrilling and, 
on the whole, accurate. He does not write 
without bias. Manifestly, his sympathies 
are with Jefferson. It is hard to believe 
that the Sage of Monticello was quite the 
perfect being that he makes him out. 
Whether his political methods were alto- 
gether blameless is open to question. He 
is also inclined to be a little hard on 
Hamilton, especially upon the members 
of the Essex Junto, and the others com- 
prising the group of New Hngland federal- 
ists. Mr. Bowers, however, never writes 
with partisan bitterness. Evidently, he 
tries to be fair. And for one thing, he 
deserves unstinted praise. His portrait 
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of John Adams is the best that has yet 
been painted. To the administration of 
that much-tried executive, one of the most 
interesting portions of the entire volume 
is devoted. One interesting bit relates to 
the time when the choleric little Presi- 
dent was betrayed by the treachery of the 
leading members of his Cabinet, Pickering, 
McHenry, and Wolcott, who took their 
orders from Hamilton. Another is the ap- 
_ pearance of Washington as a_ political 
leader during his second administration. 
In the plots and counterplots of which he 
found himself the center, the Father of 
his Country is made to cut rather a sorry 


figure. At best, he suffered himself to be 
pulled hither and thither by opposing 
factions. Still another significant detail 


is to be found in the description of the 
part played by the clergy of the nation 
throughout the battle. All over the coun- 
try, the majority of ministers of all de- 
nominations definitely arrayed themselves 
on the side of wealth and privilege. The 
pulpit of New England actively espoused 
the Hamiltonian cause, vigorously de- 
nouncing Mad Tom and all his works. 
The book, in short, is good literature 
and good history. It deserves to be read 
by every American because the struggle 
it describes, as its author asserts, “sur- 
passes in importance any other waged in 
America, because it was related to ele- 
mental differences that reach back into the 
ages, and will continue to divide mankind 
far into the future. The surrender at 
Yorktown ended one phase of the Revolu- 
tion, but it was not complete until, after 
twelve years, it was definitely determined 
that this should be not only a republic, 
but a democratic republic.’ Nor was the 
victory a final one. To-day, the issue is 
still joined. “The eighteenth century wit- 
nessed their Plutarchian battles; the 
twentieth century uncovers at the graves 
at Monticello and in Trinity Churchyard 
—but the spirits of Jefferson and Hamilton 
still stalk the ways of men still fighting.” 
A. BUH. 


Problems of the Maladjusted 


SocraL PATHOLOGY. 
Delbert M. Mann. 
Crowell Company. 


By Stuart A. Queen and 
New York: Thomas Y. 
$3.50. 

This is one of the most important recent 
publications in the field of sociology. Im- 
portant, because its approach is that of 
the case-worker, rather than that of the 
critic of generalized problems. It is 
designed to be a college textbook, follow- 
ing the new project method of instruction. 
Beginning with certain definite, concrete 
cases of social maladjustment, the attempt 
is made to analyze them into their con- 
stituent elements, to formulate the prob- 
lems involved, to stimulate the student in 
the intelligent solution of them, but to 
leave him in the end with the challenge 
of things yet unaccomplished. For  in- 
‘stance, a summary from the files of a 
Family Welfare Society gives in some 
detail the case of “The Capodannos— 
Handicapped by Ignorance,” and another 
from a Red Cross record gives the case of 
“The Johnsons and the Loan Sharks.” 
Both are cases of poverty, outlined in some 
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detail, with treatment, results, and out- 
look. On the bases of these concrete cases, 
such questions as poverty and maladjust- 
ment, standards of living, incomes in the 
United States, why there is so much 
poverty, why some people have low in- 
comes, some consequences of being poor, 
meeting economic crisis of individuals and 
families, can poverty be abolished, and 
social factors involved in the control of 
poverty, are discussed. Finally other proj- 
ects for further study, and an excellent 
bibliography, are given. In this way a 
great many problems of social pathology 
are treated: widowhood, divorce, desertion 
and nonsupport, prostitution, old age, 
irregular work, industrial accidents, the 
crippled and disabled, the mentally defi- 
cient, alcoholism and drug addiction, and 
other instances of social disorganization 
and personal demoralization are thor- 
oughly examined. Every social worker 
and every minister should read this book. 
All the approaches to an understanding of 
human ills, the religious and moral, the 
biological and medical, the psychological 
and psychiatric, the economic, and the 
sociological, are examined. Those who are 
interested in helping people to live to- 
gether will find this book informing and 
enheartening. Cc. RB. J. 


College Faith 


THE RBLIGION OF UNDERGRADUATHS. 
Harris. 
$1.25. 

This is a poor book. We do not mean 
that it is worthless, but three things ap- 
pear to be true: the treatment of the theme 
is of dubious value, the evidence cannot 
be soundly estimated, and the management 
of the material is journalistic rather than 
penetrating. We say this advisedly, because 
no one short of a genius (which Mr. Harris 
clearly is not) can grasp such generalities 
or deal with them effectively. The evi- 
dence cannot be soundly estimated, be- 
cause it is not systematically or exhaus- 
tively gathered, and is subject to all kinds 
of discounts. Especially .is it subject to 
the discount known to all who deal with 
adolescence or college students—that 
young people in these stages hardly ever 
can or are willing to give a clear account 
of themselves, especially of their better 
selves. 

We think that the management of the 
material is journalistic because it is full 
of such canting and superficial phrases 
as are in the air around us. (Just read 
Chapter 1.) These things do not strike 
us as a fresh contribution to our thought, 
nor do they lead one appreciably in con- 
sidering this religious phenomenon of our 
time. There is altogether too much in this 
book that amounts to setting up stuffed 
figures to be knocked down. For instanee, 
what sane parson talks to-day in the 
strain complained of on page 41—‘A God 
for Sundays only, or one who is shut up 
inside of churches, or a God withdrawn 
from the common affairs of life.” There 
is much overstatement, too many cheap 
turns of phrase for a serious book, and 
many irritating irrelevancies, especially as 
to social organization, that serve only to 
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fill up printing space. We see no signs of 
any great penetration or insight into the 
real conditions or the real remedy. 


’ 


The book may do good if it calls the 


attention of an occasional parent or 
teacher to a topic that needs consideration, 
but there must be exceedingly few who have 
hot given the topic attention, and who 
have not realized about as much on the 
theme as is offered here. Beecher or 
Phillips Brooks could have written a 
strong book on this subject. Soares might 
do it now. We wish he would. W. B. 


From the Beloved Dean 
MEN, WOMEN, AND CoLLEGnS. By Le Baron R. 
Briggs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


$1.50. 


Most college teachers exert little influ- 
ence over the lives of their students. 
Their appeal is exclusively intellectual. 
Le Baron Russell Briggs, for many years 
professor of English at Harvard, dean of 
the faculty of arts and letters, and presi- 
dent of Radcliffe College, is one of the few 
who has molded the character, as well as 
the mind, of his hearers. He was prob- 
ably the most loved teacher of Harvard 
during the past generation, as the present 
reviewer can testify from his own experi- 
ence. In this little book Mr. Briggs has 
gathered together several addresses which 
illustrate the ripe wisdom and the rich 
humanity for which he is a_ splendid 
exemplar. He talks about the American 
college and the American university, the 
equipment of a teacher, the problem of 
leading one’s own life, and other things. 
Dr. Kirsopp Lake once said of a distin- 
guished candidate for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy: “He knows so much, and 
understands so little.” In Dean Briggs 
knowledge and understanding were happily 
wedded. Cc. RB. J. 


_ Tabloid Reviews 

THE OLD FRANCISCAN 

FORNIA. By George W. James. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. $2.00. 


This story of the missions of “Alta 
California” was first published in 1913, 
and is now issued in a revised form. The 
author makes no claim to original historic 
research. He has tried, rather, to give 
an interesting popular account of the work 
of these devoted padres, from Junipero 
Serra in 1769, and his establishment of 
the first Mission of San Diego de Alcala, 
to the gradual disintegration of the Mission 
settlements that followed the Act of Secu- 
larization in 1833. Chapters are devoted 
to the general history and to the par- 
ticular missions. - 
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War Asouirion. By Harry P. Gibson. 
Schenectady: Robson and Adoe. 


Apparently this book is the outgrowth 
of a plan submitted for the Bok prize, 
though this is not mentioned in its pages. 
It is brief, purporting to present the con- 
victions of a business man. War is dis- 
cussed in its many aspects; and an effort 
is made to expose the fallacies by which 
the war system is defended. The appendix 
contains a specific plan for achieving 
preserving peace. an 
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Through the Shoji 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time, when the great Barth- 
quake stirred the famous old Dragon sup- 
posed to be sleeping quietly underneath 
Japan, and made him turn over so quickly 
that the land not only shook but was rent 
so that whole towns were destroyed, there 
lived a certain Artist who was fortunate 
to have escaped with his life. 

Whether the Artist believed the Dragon 
was the cause of the trouble or not, the 
poor man found himself without a home. 
To start afresh, without means to buy a 
supply of materials, was no easy thing. 
With the few colors he had, he set out 
to make the best of it; and his chance 
came, for a wealthy Prince sent for him, 
and said: : 

“T have heard of your skill, and wish 
you to paint for me the view of my garden 
to be_.seen from a window of my summer 
Palace. Come, let me show you.” 

The Palace was at some distance. 
Upon arriving, the Artist was shown into 
a rear apartment. Between tw) of the 
shoji, or windows of sliding paper panels, 
was a wide bare space upon which the 
Prince wished the garden-scene painted. 

“T have had many Artists try to picture 
the garden,” said the Prince, “and all 
have failed to put into their work that 
object which gives to the garden its 
greatest charm. I have had that space 
cleared each time, so that I need not see 
the unpleasing result. Once more the 
panel is bare and ready for your brushes. 
Begin as soon as possible. If you suc- 
ceed, you shall be well rewarded, and 
shall have a home and honor as Court 
Artist. I give you three days, and shall 
then come to see what you have done.” 

In leaving the room, the Prince passed 
near enough to see how small was the 
Artist’s stock of colors. As for brushes, 
there was but one. He said nothing, but 
glanced at the Artist and knew what must 
be passing in the poor man’s mind. Such 
a picture called for ample materials. He 
said nothing, however, and left the Artist 
alone. 

And alone, indeed, the Artist felt. The 
commission was so great that he had not 
dared to complain that he lacked proper 
outfit. At the slightest word, the Prince 
might turn him away and look for an 
Artist well supplied, without any fuss and 
bother. 

Food and every arrangement for the 
comfort of the Artist had been planned. 
The first day he spent in studying the 
garden through the open shoji. He spent 
hours staring at the blank space. Though 
his heart seemed as heavy as the great 


Moon-viewing Stone itself that stood in a 
corner of the garden, he set about his 
task, and two days slipped away. 

Upon the third day, his heart sang as 
joyfully as the little Japanese Nightingale 
he had heard on each of the two previous 
nights when he had been unable to sleep, 
because he well knew he had discovered 
the chief object of charm and that he 
lacked the colors the object required. A 
way to overcome the lack had flashed 
through his mind. 

Upon the third day came the Prince to 
see what was what—or what wasn’t what 
—whichever might be the way of it; and 
as he entered the room, he was so amazed 
at what he saw that he almost exclaimed 
in spite of himself. He thought he was 
looking into his garden, so natural was 
the painting upon that space. He had 
to go to the wall himself, and put his 
hands upon it to make sure he was not 
looking through the open shoji instead. 

“But,” said he, “you have failed, and 
the failure is all the greater because your 
work is perfect, for you have left out the 
object which is the whole charm of the 
scene.” 

The Artist humbly begged the Prince to 
close his eyes a moment. The Prince did 
so, and when told to look again, beheld 
that object, and was too dazed to speak at 
first. The picture was perfect at last! 
And although the Artist had something 


The Key 


Not greater strength, but how to use 
The power that I possess ; 
Not more of love, but skill to turn 
A frown into caress. 
—Florence Holbrook. 


Sentence Sermon 


Every man hath his proper gift of 
God, one after this manner, and another 
after that.—1 Cor. vit. 7. 


to confess, the Prince was so elated that 
he forgave him. You see, the object with- 
out which the garden-view was not com- 
plete, was lovely Fujiyama at the left, in 
the distance. The Artist had no colors 
with which to paint the soft grays, the 
purple mists, and the many tints of that 
mountain. But he knew it was necessary 
in the scene, so he opened the shoji just 
enough to show the real mountain,. and 
his own work had been so well planned, 
that Fujiyama fitted in perfectly at the 
left of his painting. And the idea that 


flashed into his mind came from the story 
he had read of the great painter who years 
ago, in painting a screen for a temple, 
pictured the noted Chinese poet, Li Po, 
who always was painted as standing near 
a waterfall. When the Priests of the 
Temple complained that the Painter had 
not painted the waterfall, the great Painter 
opened the paper screen and pointed to a. 
real waterfall outside, which finished his 
own portrait of the Poet. Li Vo stood 
before the waterfall, indeed! 

Whether it was the poor Artist’s making 
good use of what he had and his quick- 
ness in thinking of this way out of the 
puzzle, or because his work really was 
unusually fine, he received the promised 
reward, and ought to live happily ever 


after. ; 
[All rights reserved] 


Inside and Outside 
MARGARET HILL 


“Hurry!” Jimsy Blair, tumbling out of 
his own bed, urged his cousin Vance, 
newly arrived the night before, and still 
asleep in the twin bed next his own, to 
action. “Great old snowstorm, and it’s all 
aboard, my hearties! Hear the wind 
whistle through the rigging? Up to the 
crow’s nest with you!” Swaggering about 
the room and dressing at the same time, 
Jimsy boomed out his imitation seaman- 
ship with such bluster that Vance opened 
his sleepy eyes, and sat erect in astonish- 
ment. : 

“Ship? What ship?’ he asked blankly. 

“The Kelpie, and the stanchest craft 
afloat,” said Jimsy, stooping to tie his 
shoe laces. “And time to cast off her 
moorings’— 

“Where?” came feebly from Vance. 

“Back yard, my hearty,’ was Jimsy’s 
astonishing reply, as he skinned himself 
into an outgrown sweater. “Don’t mind 
a little snow, do you?” he asked, con- 
descending to speak at last in common 
terms. : 

Vance, toes curled on the cold floor, 
was by this time peering out the window. 
True, the snow swirled in gusts, but as 
for any semblance of a ship—Jimsy was 
clattering down the stairs, loudly demand- 
ing breakfast. “Hurry, my hearty,” he 
called oyer his shoulder, and Vance hur- 
ried. 

“Well, I don’t want Vance to catch cold 
or break his arms and legs while his 
mother is away,’ temporized Mother, 
stirring cocoa with one hand and toasting 
bread with the other. “I’ll take a chance 
on his playing out in the storm, if you'll 
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The Amazing Thing 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The thing about George Washington 
That makes me sit and sigh, 

Is not because he rode that colt, 

- Or never told a lie. 


Oh, no! There’s still another thing 
That fills me with surprise. 

It’s this: How could he chop the tree 
That furnished cherry pies? 


te 


remember that he may not be as agile as 
a monkey. Some boys are, some aren’t.” 

Half an hour later, Jimsy, aloft on the 
topmost branches of the one back yard 
tree, flourished his red knitted scarf in 
the teeth of the storm and shouted, “Ahoy! 
Ahoy! Ship in distress!’ And Vance, 
but one branch below, and filled with the 
same spirit of wild adventure, flourished 
his scarf in exact imitation of this stirring 
cousin and shouted with equal zest, “Aye, 
aye, sir! Aye, aye, sir!’ though neither 
captain nor mate knew nor cared how the 
answer fitted. 

“Good time?’ asked Mother when at last 
the pair came to the kitchen stove to 
thaw hands half-numbed from clinging to 
frozen rigging. 

“Safe in port,” said Jimsy with utmost 
seriousness. 

“Not a man lost,” supplemented Vance, 
with utmost. satisfaction. : 

“Stay in?’ asked Jimsy in fine scorn, 
after a luncheon calculated to satisfy 
hardy mariners. “Stay in, with the stage- 
coach waiting to take Supplies over the 
pass to a starving settlement?’ 

Vance gaped, but ran for his overshoes. 

“Three days, and no stage,’ continued 
Jimsy, buttoning himself into his .“baa- 
baa,” and pulling his stocking-cap well 
over his ears. “Barer and barer are the 
shelves in the one store, and all the in- 
habitants are looking out their windows, 
looking for the stage driver. “Starvation 
stares them in the face’— 

“Don’t any of ’em keep chickens?” 
asked Vance, bundled and breathless. 

“You'd better go to the rescue,” said 
Mother. “Sure you’re warm enough, 
Vance? Perhaps you’re more used to in- 
door games in the dead of winter?” 

“You're the express messenger and here’s 
your gun to guard your bundles. Guard it 
—them—with your life,” instructed Jimsy, 
handing Vance a cane belonging to his 
grandfather. : 


“Where we going this time?” asked 


Vance, only to be answered witheringly, — 


“In the back yard the coach awaits; the 
horses paw’— And half an hour later 
Mother looked out the kitchen window to 
see her son shaking imaginary reins over 
the backs of flying horses, and to hear him 
shout, “Two more hills, and starvation 
ends for thousands” (Jimsy had quite for- 
gotten it was a small settlement he was 
rescuing) ; while Vance, huddled beside the 
valiant driver, brandished his stout cane 
indiscriminately, with loud yells of “No 
messenger of this free government holds 
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up his hands at the command of any 
bandit !” ‘ 

“Good time?’ asked Mother, later, 
spreading wet coats and mittens on the 
friendly radiator, and wondering if any 
little boys in all the world had redder 
cheeks or brighter eyes. 

“What in the world did Jimsy have to 
play with, that you had such wonderful 
times?” asked Vance’s mother, a week 
later, when her small son had been re- 
turned to her, without a cold, whole as to 
limbs, and bursting with the glorious ad- 
ventures of his visit. 

“A tree,” said Vance, eyes shining. 

Mother looked at him with attention to 
see if his wits wandered. “A tree?” 

“In the back yard.” 

“T didn’t know such a tiny city house 
had a back yard with trees.” 

“The teeniest back yard you ever saw,” 
said Vance enthusiastically. “Just big 
enough for one tree.” 

“But you couldn’t carry things to play 
with out under a tree, in blithering snow- 
storms,” remonstrated Mother. 

“We just took ourselves out,” explained 
Vance patiently. “Not any things. We 
didn’t need any things. The tree was any- 
thing you wanted it to be—ships and 
stagecoaches and oh, anything.’ 

“I begin to see,’ said Mother. “The 
tree was a lightning-change stage setting, 
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Teamwork 


Elihu Root, famous American statesman, 
says: : 

“There are many thoughtless people 
who think it is a fine thing to see a man 
rise and declare his independence of every- 
body else. He appears to be a noble and 
heroic figure defying the lightning. It fre- 
quently makes a man very popular; but 
the publie service requires that instead 
of a man’s insisting on having his own 
way in everything, he shall render as a 
sacrifice to the interests of his country 
his pride of opinion, his personal vanity, 
and his notions and opinions as to all 
minor differences which may separate him 
from his party. It isn’t the man who 
insists upon standing alone that is a faith- 
ful public servant. It is the man who 
is ready to sacrifice his feelings for the 
purpose of the team play which makes 
government effective.” 


he . 
The Automobile . 
MARY L. T. TUFTS 


The automobile .speeds along; 
You’d think it was alive; 

Yet all the reason it goes so, 
Is that it may arrive. 


te 


as it were, and you the actors of your — 


own plays’— 

“I don't know what you mean,” said 
Vance. “Only I’d rather have Jimsy’s tree 
than all the toys I ever had. Jimsy’s 
mother said one day she never bought 
Jimsy any toys any more, ‘cause the in- 
side of his head made ’em faster ’n any 
manufacturer could, and she said the 
things outside your head weren’t half as 
much fun as the things inside your head. 
What did she mean, Mother?” 

And Mother made answer: “Suppose 
we have a grand clearing-out of your play- 
room, Vance, and give away about three 
thousand of your things? Did it ever 
occur to you when you were visiting Jimsy 
that you have a tree in your own back 
yard? And who knows, if we dispose of 
some of the outside clutter, but we may 
find the inside of your head is just as 
satisfactory for play purposes as his?” 


[All rights reserved] 


Mary’s Garden 
: JANET GARGAN 


“Mary, Mary, little fairy, 
What does your garden grow?” 
“There’s heliotrope and rosemary, 
Balsam and golden glow; 
Fringy pinks and purple larkspur, 
The gayest hollyhocks, 
Snapdragons and sweet lavender, 
And white and crimson phlox.” 


“Mary, Mary, little fairy, 
Who sees your garden grow?” 
“Oh, the butterflies that tarry, 
And robins in a row! 
Black beetles and the ladybugs, 
And humming birds so gay, 
Wee green toads and slimy slugs— 
All in my garden stay!” 


Voices of the Dead 


The British Broadcasting Company and 
the British Museum have arranged to 
broadcast some of the phonograph records 
made by famous persons now dead. The 
proposed list includes Tennyson, Sir Her- 
bert Tree’s record of Hamlet’s soliloquy 
on death, Theodore Roosevelt’s speech 
against the trusts, and many others. It 
was hoped that a record made by Queen 
Victoria could be used, but since the words 
were registered on an old cylinder and 
did not give the true tones of her voice, 
this plan was vetoed. Reproduction of 
the voices of famous persons, on appro- 
priate anniversaries, opens interesting pos- 
sibilities. 


Broadcasters’ Ethics 


The Chicago Broadcasters’ Association 
is endeavoring to establish a code which 
sets forth that it is the duty of stations: 

“To consider the vocation of broadcast- 
ing as affording a distinct opportunity to 
serve society. 

“To realize that a broadcasting station 
is ambitious to succeed, but that it is first 
an ethical enterprise and wishes no suc- 
cess that is not founded on the highest 
justice and morality. 

“To believe in the universalness of the 
Golden Rule. 

“To realize that in the consideration of 
general problems, progressive radio broad- 
casting as a whole must be served rather 
than a selfish interest of individual sta- 
tions.” 

Further, the code urges that each mem- 
ber pledge his loyalty to the Association, 
and to co-operate with other stations’ to 
be “just, fair, and generous in all Ce : 
with other members and the public.” 
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Autumn and Winter at Meadville 
¢ Field work for students when School moves to Chicago 


CHARLES H. LYTTLE 


YV/INTER has come to Chestnut Hill 

with unusual severity since the 
school year began in October, but with 
beauty and invigoration, as well; and the 
sentinel cedars before Divinity Hall have 
never been more gracefully festooned with 
snow than in these days when the pros- 
pect of parting from them is so often and 
painfully recurrent. Life indoors has been 
marked by good work and pleasant fellow- 
ship, with perhaps a stronger emphasis 
on the practical duties of the ministry 
than upon its inclinations to speculation. 
The Library Committee tried the experi- 
ment of turning the living room in Hun- 
newell Hall into a reading room provided 
with the best and latest books and maga- 
zines, not only of a theological nature but 
in all branches of literature. Bulletins 
of various national philanthropic organi- 
zations have been subscribed for and set 
out on the tables; and the popularity of 
the armchairs under the reading lamps 
has quite justified the innovation. An- 
other new feature is a bulletin board in 
the Divinity Hall reading room, where 
weekly calendars from about twenty of 
the largest Unitarian churches are regu- 
larly posted for the instruction of the 
students. The Committee takes this op- 
portunity of expressing its gratitude for 
the co-operation of the ministers in adding 
the School to their mailing lists. 

The Ballou lecturers and visiting min- 
isters thus far have in every case carried 
away with them grateful appreciation. 
Of the Unitarian fellowship, the visits and 

- talks of Dr. L. Walter Mason, Rey. Lyman 
VY. Rutledge, Rev. J. Harry Hooper, Rev. 
Fred R. Lewis, and Rev. John Hershey 

deserve cordial acknowledgment. The 

School felt unusually fortunate to have 
Dr. Mason on the verge of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 

The Ballou lecturers have been thus far 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton, who spoke on 
“Europe—A Personal Impression,” and at- 
tracted a church full of people; Paul 
Blanchard, of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, who spoke in a vivid way on 
conditions in China and Soviet Russia, 
where he had spent the summer; and 
Frederick J. Libby, of the National Coun- 
cil for the Prevention of War, whose ad- 
dress on “The World Peace Movement and 
the Theory Behind It” both charmed and 
moved his audience. 

At the School Club teas and conferences, 
the topics for discussion have been of wide 
variety and have stimulated animated dis- 
eussion. Among them have been “A Pro- 
posed Substitute for Capital Punishment” ; 
“Gandhi as a Great Religious Leader”; 
“The Reality of Social Progress’; “Social 
Gospel in Des Moines,” and “The Code of 
Ministerial Ethics Proposed by the Min- 
isterial Union.” : 

Morning chapel services, conducted by 

students and faculty, have been of high 

1d serious character, carefully planned 
and led with inspiration. A generous gift 
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of Beacon Hymnals from the American 
Unitarian Association will enable the stu- 
dents to become acquainted with this valu- 
able tool for work among young people. 

Preparations for opening in Chicago in 
September are going on apace. That part 
of the library which is to remain in 
storage until the new building is ready is 
being boxed without disturbing the shelf 
arrangement of the books. An effort is 
being made to supply the School with 
framed pictures illustrating the history of 
Unitarianism. While it is yet too early 
to announce definitely the changes in the 
curriculum, the new prospectus is in 
preparation by the faculty. In this con- 
nection Professor Swift, director of field 
work of the Union Theological Seminary, 
is to visit the School in March and to lec- 
ture on the methods of compensated field 
work for the students, which will give the 
eurriculum many of the advantages urged 
as desirable by Dr. Richard Cabot in a 
recent number of the Survey. Such field 
work will be planned not only for its value 
in ministerial training, but for the as- 
surance to the student of larger financial 
returns than are at present awarded, so 
that the increased living expenses in Chi- 
cago may be offset. 

During the autumn quarter there were 
registered four graduate students, eight 
seniors, eight juniors, and two prepara- 
tory students. One collegiate student was 
registered at Chicago. Rev. Alfred A. von 
Stilli left in December to take up his 
work in Jamestown, N.Y. For the winter 
quarters there are two graduate students, 
seven seniors, eight juniors, and four 
preparatory students. The enrollment by 
classes and names is as follows: 


At Meadville—graduate, A. Broadley- 
East, Kyuya Abiko; senior, Robert B. 
Day, Esmond §S. Ferguson, William J. 


Huizinga, Edward W. McGlenen, Jr., Paul 
L. Muder, Kenneth C. Walker, Edwin H. 
Wilson; junior, Raymond B. Bragg, 
Richard A. Day, William Elsdon, Alfred 
W. Hobart, Gabriel Rombotis, Richard W. 
Seebode, W. Francis Swift, Benjamin 
Whitesmith; preparatory, Sidney M. 
Hequembourg, Alan Marples, Alfred R. 
Mueller, George Kolbe. At Chicago—col- 
legiate, Melvin L. Welke. 


King’s Chapel in Lent 


The preachers at the noon services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., from March 
2 to Good Friday, inclusive, will be as 
follows: Tuesday to Friday, March 2-5, 
Rey. Edward S. Ames, Ph.D., University 
Church (Disciples), Chicago, Ill.; Tuesday 
to Friday, March 9-12, Rev. George R. 
Dodson, D.D., Church of the Unity, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Tuesday to Friday, March 
16-19, Rey. R. L. Forman, D.D., St. Paul’s 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh, New York 
City; Tuesday to Friday, March 23-26, 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Th.D., Meadville 
Theological School, Meadville, Pa. Mon- 
day to Friday, March 29-April 2, Holy 
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Week: Monday, March 29, 12.15 p.m., Rev. 
Ernest Graham Guthrie, Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston; 5 p.M., vesper 
service conducted by the minister. Tues- 
day, March 30, 12.15 p.m., Rev. Charles 
N. Arbuckle, D.D., -First Baptist Church, 
Newton, Mass; 5 P.M., vesper service con- 
ducted by the minister. Wednesday, 
March 31, 12.15 pP.m., Rey. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, First Parish, Milton, Mass.; 
5 P.M., vesper service conducted by the 
minister. Thursday, April 1, 12.15 P.m., 
Rey. Boynton Merrill, Old South Church, 
Boston; 5 P.M., vesper service conducted by 
the minister. Friday, April 2, 12 noon, 
service of Morning Prayer for Good 
Friday ; 12.30 P.m., sermon by the minister ; 
5 P.M., vesper service, with reading of the 
Passion Story by the minister and anthems 
by King’s Chapel Choir. The King’s 
Chapel Choir will sing at the noon sery- 
ices each day in Holy Week and also at 
the vesper service on Good Friday. 


New Interest in Unitarianism 
from Mission at Orange, N.J. 


Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of the First 
Parish in Milton, Mass., was the preacher 
for a five-day preaching mission con- 
ducted at the Unitarian Church in Orange, 
N.J., under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, January 17-21. Of the 
results of the mission, the board of trus- 
tees of the Orange Church said: 

“The meetings were an unquestionable 
success. Twice the church was filled to 
its capacity, and on two stormy nights 
congregations larger than those of the 
average Sunday were present. Through 
the effective publicity, a very noticeable 
spirit of interest and inquiry was stimu- 
lated in the community. In the Sundays 
since the mission, the congregations at 
regular services have shown definite in- 
crease. Members of twelve families not 
previously known to us have expressed 
what seems to be genuine interest, and 
are considered promising prospects. 

“Most significant, however, is the stim- 
ulation of our own members to renewed 
sense of the value and possibilities of the 
church. The signs of this are individually 
small, but together they indicate a real 
impulse to activity and increased deyo- 
tion.” 

' This is the first time that Mr. Pomeroy 
has served as a mission preacher for the 
League. A report of the meetings sent to 
League headquarters says: “Mr. Pomeroy’s 
Sermons made a deep impression and 
created a very strong interest. A large 
number of people remained each night to 
talk with him after the service. Special 
mention was made by many people of the 
very delightful and sympathetic way in 
which Mr. Pomeroy handled the questions.” 


Mr. Flower Whit-week Preacher 


Rey. J. Cyril Flower of Cambridge, ° 
England, one of last year’s Centenary 
visitors to America, will preach the anni- 
versary sermon at the Whit-week meetings 
in London this year. The annual service 
will be held at New Gravel Pit Chapel. 
Hackney, Tuesday, May 25 


a). 
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Cincinnati Church to Have 
Biennial Preaching Mission 


The First Unitarian Congregational 
Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, had its second 
preaching mission from January 17 to 24, 
with Dr. Charles Edwards Park, of the 
First Church, Boston, as the preacher. 
Two years ago this January, Dr. William 
Laurence Sullivan conducted the first 
mission. The church since that time has 
kept in mind the obligation to make this 
the beginning of a regular practice every 
two years rather than one isolated event 
without predecessor or successor. 

The first mission was conducted by the 
Laymen’s League, which bore the entire 
cost. The church made the usual contri- 
bution of $500 to the League. The ex- 
penses of the mission this year were car- 
ried by the church. The Laymen’s League 
contributed the valuable services of New- 
ton E. Lincoln, whose presence and direc- 
tion brought to it both the technique and 
the experience which have come from con- 
ducting a number of such enterprises. 
The Laymen’s League, in addition, took 
the responsibility of preparing advertising 
copy, reporting sermons, furnishing litera- 
ture, and supervising the printing of the 
invitations and biographical folders which 
were printed under their direction in 
Boston, Mass. 

The larger items of expense to the 
church were for advertising, $400; broad- 
casting two evenings, $100; printing and 
mailing 3,000 invitations, $150; and pre- 
centor, making a total of about $900. 

There were nine services at the church, 
two on each Sunday, and one each eye- 
ning of the week except Saturday. Three 
noonday services, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, were held downtown at 
Keith’s Theatre, the use of which was 
given by the manager. The usual chapter 
dinner on Monday was held, Dr. Park 
speaking. 

The largest contribution was that of Dr. 
Park himself, who gave this as his service 
to the cause. It is a large contribution, 
and is the chief factor in considering other 
missions conducted in this manner. 

The mission was successful in every 
way, furthering the double purpose the 
church had in mind, that of presenting in 
the space of one week the larger lines of 
Unitarian thought, both to the local con- 
gregation and to others to whom it is a 
new story, and of quickening the spiritual 
life of the church itself. J. M. 


At Arlington Street ‘Church: 


At the first two Wednesday noon Lenten 
services at Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
the minister, and Rey. Charles R. Joy of 
Dedham, Mass., were the preachers. 
Preachers for the remaining services and 
for Holy Week will be: March 3, Rey. 
Edward P. Daniels, Hingham, Mass.; 
March 10, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Cambridge, Mass.; March 17, Rev. Theo- 
dore G. Soares, D.D., University of Chi- 
eago; March 24, Rev. Douglas Horton of 
the Leyden Congregational Church, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Monday, March 29, Rev. 
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Edward P. Daniels, Hingham, Mass. ; 
Tuesday, March 30, Rey. Palfrey Perkins, 
Weston, Mass.; Wednesday, March 31, 
Bishop William F. Anderson, Boston, 
Mass.; Thursday, April 1, Rev. George A. 
Gordon, D.D., Old South Church, Boston, 
Mass.; Good Friday, April 2, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D. Services begin 
at 12.10 o’clock and close at 12.40. 


‘ 


In Memoriam, Mrs. F. Perczel 


Unitarians of America and Great Britain 
will sympathize with their brethren in 
Budapest in their great loss through the 
death of Mrs. F. Perezel, president of the 
Francis David Association in Hungary. 
Her charming face and bright eyes, which 
radiated the warmth of a loving heart, 
will long live in the memories of not only 
her countrymen, but also of those Amer- 
ican and English visitors who had hap- 
pened to see her while in Hungary. Vol- 
umes of essays, which represent the best 
kind of liberal religious literature of the 
twentieth century in Hungary, will forever 
bear witness to, her high spirit. 

The great American reformer, Chan- 
ning, has never had a more faithful fol- 
ower and interpreter abroad than she was. 


-What the Hungarian public knows of 


Channing at present is mostly through 

her studies of this American prophet. 

Mrs. Perezel’s place in the life of Unita- 

rianism in Hungary can hardly be filled, 

for only once in a long while is a church 

blessed with so fervent a worker as she 
was. 

She passed away at her noel home 
Baracska, in the last hour of 1925, at the 
age of sixty-two years, having been a 
widow for twelve years. The funeral 
service was conducted by Bishop Nicholas 
Jozan on January 3. She leaves three 
daughters, to whom a wide circle of 
friends offer sympathy in their bereave- 
ment. a. C. 


Irnaca, N.Y.—Before the arrival of 
Rey. Frank §S. Gredler to assume the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church, 
six professors of Cornell University con- 
nected with the church had charge of the 
Service on December 13, Laymen’s Sun- 


day, some BDRaIINe, others conducting 
the worship. 
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For A.U.A. Nominations 


The Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association invites 
suggestions for nominations for eight 
regional vice-presidents, to serve for one 
year, and six directors to serve for three 
years; also, as required by the new by- 
laws, for one director to represent the 
educational group and one director to rep- 
resent the social service group, each for a 
term of one year. 
sent promptly to Victor E. Starzenski, 
Secretary of the Nominating Committee, 
135 Parkwood Boulevard, Schenectady, 
N.Y. 

Attention is further called to Article 
IX of the by-laws of the Association which 
provides that, in addition to the nomina- 
tions made by the Nominating Com- 
mittee, nominations for directors may be 
made “through nomination papers signed 
by fifty adult voting members, of whom 
not more than five shall be members of 
any one constituent church, and such 
nominations when reported to the Seere- 
tary of the Nominating Committee not less 
than sixty days prior to any annual meet- 
ing shall be placed upon the official ballot 
tor said meeting.” 

The Annual Meeting of the Association 


-will take place on May 25. 


TO ee eH eT STi er 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


eprHe following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


lm 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ape Sar ae minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


Tee Te TSH eT eT TTT 


PISS NSN STMT STII STMT LLU 1 


“A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


_ is now going on 


" This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Usepenkeant 
= receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


“The American Unitarian Association, 


~The Women’s Alliance, 
’ The Laymen’s League,  - 


~The Meadville Theological School, ae 

The Young People’s Religious. Union, . i 
and other ‘denominational organizations as The Service Penaban Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. ‘Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Seats Boston, Mass. — 


[Frsruary 25 1926 


Suggestions should be 


z 
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League Council Nominees 
Other names may be added by members 
for mail vote 


Nominations for new members of the 
Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
have been made, and additional nomina- 
tions are invited from members of the 
League throughout the United States and 
Canada. The nominating committee has 


sent the following names to the League 


secretary to be voted on to fill vacancies 
on the Council that occur in May, 1926: 


For Three Years 


_ William Roger Greeley, Lexington, Mass. 
Architect. Vice-president, chapter. Mem- 
ber church school committee. Life mem- 
ber American Unitarian Association. 

Robin Lynn Hamilton, Sioux City, 
Iowa. Assistant superintendent of schools. 
Formerly chapter president. 

James P. Munroe, Boston, Mass. Paper 
manufacturer. Chairman executive com- 
mittee, First Church in Boston. Life mem- 
ber American Unitarian Association. 

Frank W. Remick, Boston. Banker. 
Formerly president West Newton, Mass., 
chapter. 
Life member Laymen’s League. 

George A. Ricker, Washington, D.C. 

District engineer Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation. Formerly chapter president. 
Formerly trustee All Souls Church. 
_ Victor Starzenski, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Superintendent Adirondack Light and 
Power Company. Trustee, chairman pub- 
licity committee, and member church 
school and forum committees, First Uni- 
tarian Church. 


N. W. Storer, Pittsburgh, Pa. General 


engineer Westinghouse Company. For- 
merly president board of trustees First 
Unitarian Church. 
For Two Years 

Richard H. Wiswall, Salem, Mass. 


Lawyer. Formerly chapter president. 


For One Year 


Melburn Brant, Evanston, Ill. Engineer 
and writer on public utilities. Member 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. . 

The constitution provides that ‘addi- 
tional nominations may be made in writing 
signed by not less than fifty members and 
delivered to the secretary on or before 
March 31.” Members who desire to file 
additional names but are unable by reason 
of their geographical location or for other 
causes to obtain the fifty indorsements, 
may send their nominations, with such 
signatures as have been obtained, to na- 
tional headquarters. There an impartial 
effort will be made to procure from 
among local members sufficient additional 
signatures to entitle the nominee’s name 
to go on the official ballot. This list will 
be sent out to all members in April, and 


the yote taken by mail in accordance 


with the provision of the constitution. | 

‘The following members of the Council, 
whose terms expire in May, are not 
eligible for re-election: Sumner Clement, 
Berkeley, Calif.; A. M. Holcombe, Wash- 


ington, D.C.; Harold 8. Sloan, Montclair, 
ye 


Trustee Unitarian Foundation. 
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N.J.; Murray HB. Williams, Montreal, Leet OR 
William Howard Taft, Washington, D.C.; 
Charles H. Strong, New York City. 

The Council itself elects each year four 
or more honorary vice-presidents. They 
are generally chosen with the intention 
of adding to the Council distinguished 
Unitarians from sections of the country 
not otherwise represented. 


Over the Radio 


Regular broadcastings 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.—Noonday 
services, 12.15 to 1 P.M., every day except 


“Saturdays, Sundays, and public holidays. 


Station WNAC, Boston; wave length, 
280.2 meters. : 

People’s Church, CHt1caco, ILt.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
eago; 448 meters. 

Unitarian Church, Fatt River, Mass.— 
Service at 10.45 a.m., first Sunday of each 
month. WSAR, Fall River. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELES, 
Cair., and Unitarian Church, HoLLywoop, 
Carir.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 


7.30 p.m. (Los Angeles, February - 28; 
Hollywood, March 7.) KNX; 337 
meters. 


First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
10.30 a.m. to 12 ms« WAMD, Minneapolis; 
244 meters. 

Unitarian Church, New BEDFORD, 
Mass.—Sunday morning and afternoon 
services, 11 a.m. and 430 p.m. WNBH, 
New Bedford ; 248 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa.—Sunday service at 11 a.m. WCAU, 
Philadelphia ; 278 meters. 

Church of Our Father, PortLAND, ORE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 

Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 333 and 242 meters. (Next 
broadeasting March 7.) 

New York Crry.—Talks on “What to 
Think in Religion,” by Dr. Minot Simons, 
Sunday afternoons at 3 p.m. WMCA, New 
York; 340 meters. 


Special broadcastings 


All Souls Unitarian Church, InprIan- 
APOLIS, Inp.—Sunday service at 11 a.M., 
February 28. WFBM, Indianapolis; 263 
meters. 


(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadeastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 
to the date of publication preceding the day of 
the service to be broadcast.) 


Returns to Former Pastorate 


Rey. Samuel C. Beane has been called 
to the pastorate of the North Parish (Uni- 
tarian) in North Andover, Mass., where 
he formerly served as minister from 1905 
to 1909. Mr. Beane will supply the pulpit 
until April 1, when he will become the 
settled minister. 
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At All Souls, New York City 


For the daily Lenten services conducted © 
at All Souls Unitarian Church, New York 
City, Dr. Edmund B. Chaffee of the Labor 
Temple will be the preacher on Thursday, 
February 25. Dr. Minot Simons, the 
minister, will have the service on March 
1, 4, and 5. The preacher on Tuesday, 
March 2, will be Rey. Thomas Samuel 
Potterton, Universalist, and March 3, Rev. 
Francis T. Cooke of the Broadway 
Tabernacle. Dr. Simons is broadcasting 
talks on “What to Think in Religion” 
each Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock from 
station WMCA; wave length, 340 meters. 


Worcester, Mass.—The Post-Office Mis- 
sion sent out 11,847 pieces of Unitarian 
reading to all parts of the world during 
the past year, and printed four of Dr. 
Maxwell Savage’s sermons for distribution 
at the church. One of the most active 
committees of the Alliance branch is that 
on conservation of clothing, which makes 
over clothing for children, and which last 
year distributed more than eight hundred 
dresses to city social service organizations. 


READ JOHN H. DIETRICH’S 


CHALLENGING SERMONS 


Unitarianism and Humanism 
Has Man a Soul? 
What and Where Is God? 


The Kind of Salvation Man Needs 
and twenty other titles 
Price ten cents per copy, postpaid 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


803 La Salle Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Could you answer 400 ques- 


tions on Shakespeare’s plays? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.’’ Price, 60 cents. 
THp SHAKESPEARD CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


FOR AGED AND INFIRM—HOME. Modern, re- 
fined. Physician, nurse, and osteopath doctor 
in attendance. References. Terms reasonable. 
Rey. C. E. ToMLINn, 39 Summer Street, Westboro, 
Mass. Phone 2638-4. 


EUROPEAN TOUR chaperoned by former parish 
worker and Tuckerman School student; July 3 
to August 27; Killarney Lakes, London, and 
principal cities in Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
and France, Surprisingly low cost. Mrs. DB. H. 
Coox, 5 Colonial Terrace, Belmont, Mass, Tel. 
Belmont 2113-M. 


A SO ST 
ee 


BOAKD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near ‘White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G" Street, North 
west, Washington, D.C. 

ane 
———— 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN TpHACHERS’ AcpNcy, New England 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Thank God for the 


stress and pain 
of life 

And oh thank God 
for God 


JOYCE KILMER 


Dr. Preston Bradley Speaks | 
at Toledo Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Toledo, Ohio, January 26, 
Dr. Preston Bradley, of the People’s 
Church, Chicago, Il.,-delivered a forceful 
address in which he emphasized the 
dangers of dogmatism, even among Uni- 
tarians, and deplored the prevailing criti- 
cal attitude toward the youth of to-day, ap- 
pealing for sympathy with and under- 
standing of them? He congratulated the 
congregation on the success achieved in 
the last five years in the building of the 
new church, the increase in membership 
and congregations, and in the general 
efficiency of the work. He voiced an in- 
spiring challenge to go forward in the new 
building fund campaign, and with renewed 
effort to carry the liberal gospel to the 
people of the city. 

Three new trustees were elected for a 
term of three years, to take the place of 
those retiring from office. They are Mrs. 
D. A. Goodwillie, Judge James Austin, Jr., 
and Joseph E. Dunipace. Announcement 
was made by Dr. Horace Westwood of 
the second annual building fund campaign, 
which is to be held in March, in order 
to decrease the indebtedness. 


I. U. A. Trustees Meet 


The annual midwinter meeting of the 
trustees of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion was held in the Grant Club, Des 
Moines, Thursday, February 4, 1926. A 
large amount of routine business was 
transacted, and considerable discussion 
was given to the program for the next 
annual conference, for which an invitation 
was accepted from the Omaha, Neb., 
church. The conference will be held in 
October, 1926. 
dent of the Humboldt Summer Institute, 
discussed the plans for the 1926 session 
of the Institute, the tentative dates of 
which are June 20 to 25, inclusive. Ap- 
proval was given to the plans as presented 
by Mr. Regennitter. 

The Ministerial Union met after the 
adjournment of the trustees’ meeting. 
Rey. L. L. Leh of Humboldt could not 
be present on account of illness, and Rey. 


Ralph EH. Bailey of Omaha was detained — 


by the illness of Mrs. Bailey. Rev. J. F. 
Krolfifer of Davenport reported at length 
for the missionary committee, and dis- 
cussion followed on some of the elements 
of the report. Rey. H. J. Adlard of Des 
Moines read a stimulating and thoughtful 


Waldo Regennitter, presi- | 
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EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS— 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R, BLINN. 
Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. E, P.. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes ;_ 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature. and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York CHICAGO San FRANcIsco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely eqcipped. beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For. par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Fifth Annual Rummage Sale, Horticultural 
Hall, Wednesday, April 21, 1926, from 10 a.m. 
to 6 P.M. Donations received at the First 
Church, corner of Marlborough and Berkeley 
Streets, and at the Centre. Hall open on 
April 20 to receive large articles. Please help 
make this sale a success. Mrs. Hmnry Pickpr- 
InG SmitTH, Chairman of Rummage Sale Com- 
mittee, 348 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


THE MEADVILLE 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins at Meadville, March 25; 
Summer. quarter in Chicago, June 21; Autumn 


quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. For 


information address the President. 
¥. C. SoutHwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
. Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer : 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M..to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locgs, President. E. A. Councu, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


1 a A a 


paper on the subject, “Is the Pulpit 
Played out?’ which proyoked long dis- 
cussion. 


ToLtEpo, OHI0.—Because the business 
man of to-day is unable to keep in touch 


with all the worth while books that are 
published, the Laymen’s League Chapter 


this season has a program each month of — 


book reviews. At one meeting a series of 
modern biographical works on Jesus were 
reviewed. re 
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Personals 
Dr. Joseph Henry Crooker, of Elgin, 
Til., Unitarian minister, scholar, and 
- author, has written a short biography of 
Florence. Kollock Crooker, his wife, which 
the Christian Leader has secured for publi- 
eation serially. The first chapter, ‘The 
Log House in the Clearing,” appeared in 
the issue for February 6. Mrs. Crooker’s 
life was full of interesting experiences, 
and her career was notable. 


Rey. Julia N. Budlong, who recently 
filled the pulpit of All Souls Unitarian 
- Church in Santa Cruz, Calif., for several 
months, is now a member of the faculty 
of Mills College. 


The Humanist Club of the Unitarian 
Church in Palo Alto, Calif., and the Fire- 
side Discussion Club of the Congregational 
Church in the same city, at a recent joint 
meeting voted Rev. Elmo A. Robinson a 
life member of both societies. Mr. Robin- 
son has come Hast for several months 
of study. 


Mrs. Alva Roy Scott has been elected 
president of Ossoli Circle in Knoxville, 
Tenn., the oldest women’s club ‘in the 
South. She is the wife of Rev. Alva 
Roy Scott, formerly minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Knoxville. 


Lenten Vespers in Brooklyn 


“The Voice of the Liberal Church” is 
the general subject of addresses at the 
Lenten vespers being held at the Church 
of the Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y. The 
services are on Wednesday at 5.15 o’clock, 
the organ music beginning at 5.05 o’clock. 
Dr. John H. Lathrop and Dr. Minot 
Simons were the first speakers, and the 
schedule thereafter is: March 3, Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin; March 10, Rev. S. R. 


Mayer-Oakes ; March 17, Dr. A. Wakefield 


Slaten; March 24, Rev. Roger S. Forbes; 
March 31, Rev. Paul H. Chapman; Good 
Friday, April 2, Dr. Lathrop. This church 
also unites with other Protestant churches 
of Brooklyn in daily community Lenten 
services in Holy Trinity Church. 


Lectures on Public Worship | 


At the Tuckerman School in Boston, 
Mass., Rey, Walter S. Swisher is deliver- 
ing a series of twelve lectures on “The Psy- 
chology of Public Worship,” giving musical 
illustrations on the organ and piano. The 
lectures, which began on February 16 and 
will continue until May 4, are given Tues- 
day afternoons at 3 o’clock. Mr. Swisher 
has already considered “The Psychology 
of Public Worship,’ a general study of 
the field, and “Origins and Function of 
Music,’ and later lectvres will have these 
topics: “Music in the Early Church, 
“Music of the Roman Church,” “Music of 
the Russian (Greek) Church,” ‘Music of 
the Reformation,” “The Anthem and Its 
Place in Public Worship,” “Hymns and 
Their Function in Public Worship,” “Unity 
of the Service,’ “Symbolism in the Serv- 
ice,” “Progress of Religious Art in the 
Twentieth Century,’ “Conclusion: The 
Function of Public Worship.” 


The Christian Register 


The choral class is holding sessions of 
its second terms on Monday afternoons at 3 
o’clock under direction of Benjamin L. 
Whelpley, organist and choir director .of 
Arlington Street Church. 


From Two Leaves of Papyrus 

A series of five o’clock Sunday Lenten 
vesper services began on‘February 21 at 
Unity Church in St. Paul, Minn. Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, the minister, preaches 


on certain sayings attributed to Jesus, but | 


not found in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment. They were discovered on two leaves 
of papyrus, in the years 1897 and 1903, 
near the site of the ancient city of Oxy- 
rhyfchus, in Egypt. Well known to 
scholars, they are comparatively unknown 
to the general public, yet their spiritual 
value is great. 


Tuckerman School Festival 

The Tuckerman School Festival, for the 
benefit of the House Committee, will be 
held Friday, Mareh 12, at 2.30 o’clock, at 
the Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., 64 Marl- 
borough Street. “A Masque of the Two 
Strangers,” by Lady Alix Egerton, will be 
given by the class in religious drama 
under direction of Rey. Chester A Drum- 
mond. The choral class, under direction 
of Benjamin L. Whelpley, will give the 
music. A silver tea will be served by 
the Guild of Parish Workers, and there 
will be a sale of home-made candy and 
food. 


Lent in Salem, Mass. 


There will be a series of six noonday 
services held in the First Church in Salem, 
Mass., during Lent, beginning February 24 
and continuing through the last Wednesday 
in March. These services will begin 
promptly at 12.15 o’clock and close at 12.45. 
Each service will be preceded by a brief 
organ recital. The preacher of February 
24 will be Rev. Howard R. Weir of Janets 
Episcopal Church. 


Correction 


In the account of the annual meeting 
at Ayer, Mass., received by THE REGISTER 
and published in the issue of February 4, 
certain names of officers elected were 
printed incorrectly. The list of officers is 
as follows: Howard M. Beverly, clerk; 
Dr. H. B. Priest, treasurer; I. Grant 
Dwinell, F. B. Montgomery, Dr. R. H. 
Wylie, parish committee; and C. B. 
Hayden, superintendent of the chureli 
school. - 


Kenneth Gesner to Calais, Me. 


Kenneth Gesner, a graduate of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Union Liberal Church, federated, of 
Calais, Me. He is the son of Rey. Herbert 


M. Gesner of Marlboro, Mass. 
= ee 


The most revealing question which can 
be asked of any man is, Does he view his 
fellow-men from the standpoint of his 
own interests, or is he thinking of men in 
terms of their welfare?—M. Ashby Jones. 
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CAMP JOLEF 


FOR BOYS July August 


CAMP 
3 Among the Pines. In the Heart of 
Maine. Upon a Beautiful Lake. Swim- 
ming, rifle practive, canoeing, games, 
woodcraft, nature lore, manhood. Counselor every 
five boys. Selective Camp. Noii-sectarian. Nurse. 
Write, DIRECTOR ft, EDUCATION, 
Kingston, New York, or CHAS. . FITTS, 1406 
Allison St., N.W., Washington, D. co 


LOOKING FORWARD 
TO EASTER 


With the beginning of Lent al- 
ready here, the next thing we know 
it will be Easter. 

Christmas, Easter, and Children’s 
Sunday are the three days of the 
Sunday-school year—at least to the 
youngsters. We can help you make 
this Easter one of the very best that 
you have ever had, if you use some 
of these suggestions. 


THE BEACON HYMNAL 


A letter just received says: ‘“‘We have 
used these now some over a year.... 
My school seems to enjoy the new Hymnal 
very much, and personally I think the 
thoughts expressed in the services are very 
uplifting and the hymns most inspiring.” 

If your school is not using THE BEA- 
CON HYMNAL you are not getting the 
best results. 


THE CONSECRATION OF SIR GALAHAD 


This pageant has been effectively pre- 
sented by large and small churches. It 
is decidedly inspiring, but not at all diffi- 
eult to produce. It has but one speaking 
part. Repetition from year to year makes 
for a more impressive production. The 
price is $1.60. 


SERVICE OF WORSHIP FOR EASTER 

As contained in Dramatic Services of 
Worship. 

This is another simple but very effec- 
tive service. Published only in the com- 
plete book containing a pageant for each 
month in the year, at $2.00. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


In either cloth binding at $1.65 or 
leather binding at $2.00, this selection of 
what is best in the Bible is a book that 
will always be highly treasured by the 
recipient. 


TRUE AMERICAN TYPE SERIES 


For gifts that are inexpensive. These 
books are expressive of the best qualities 
in human nature. Varying in price from 
85 cents to $1.10. List sent on request. 


A STUDY OF THE CHRISTIAN SECTS 


Although this book has no special re- 
lation to Easter, it is a splendid publica- 
tion and has just been reissued in a com- 
pletely revised and enlarged edition. It 
aims to present a just and sympathetic 
account of the history and doctrines of 
the various religious bodies, and to make 
plain the agreements and_ differences 
among them. Each chapter has_ been 
submitted to officials or prominent mem- 
bers of the sects under consideration, and 
in every case the corrections made have 
been incorporated. 

It is a decidedly complete and interest- 
ing volume, and particularly valuable for 
advanced classes in the church schools and 
for Study Classes. The price is $2.00. 


More detailed information on any of 
these or others of our publications will be 
gladly furnished. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


299 Madison 105S. Dearborn 612 Phelan 
Avenue Street Building 


Order from the nearest office. 
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* Briggs: “I see people are living a great 
deal longer than they used to.” Griggs: 
“Well, what else is there to do?’—Life. 
“Have you heard the latest? Mrs. 
Fisher. walks in her sleep!” “How per- 
fectly absurd . . . when they have three 
ears !”—Passing Show. 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece one time was white; 
But that was in the good old days 
When we burned anthracite. 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Little Girl: “What do you think, Auntie! 
There’s something running across the bath- 
room floor without legs!” Auntie: “Good 
gracious, child, what is it?’ Little Girl: 
“Water, Auntie.” : 


“T should like to go as a milkmaid,” she 
said. 
maid?” her mother suggested. “Yes,” re- 

_ plied the little girl, “but then I shall be 
a condensed milkmaid, of course.’—Chil- 
dren’s Pictorial. 


To greet a new book: 


A volume by Carolyn Wells 
The tale of the limerick tells: 
The vulgar and vicious 
She treats with judicious 
Avoidance—We hope that it sells! 
—America. 


A southern negro preacher who drew 
great congregations was approached by 
a younger man, who desired to know 
“how it was done.’ “Well,” said the 
older man, “first of all I tell ’em what I 
am goin’ to tell ’em; then I tell ’em; and 
then I tell ’em what I’ve told them.” 


The Snow on the hillside had been pretty 
well trampled down by coasters. But 
the little girl found one spot that was un- 
touched and smooth. “Oh, daddy!” she 
cried. ‘“There’s some snow that hasn’t 
been used!” In a few seconds it looked 
like all the rest. 


Emil Fuchs, the artist, tells of a physi- 
cian, a professor in a medical college, who 
was raised by Queen Victoria to the rank 
of physician in ordinary to the queen. The 
man was exceedingly vain, and anxious 
that every one should know of the event, 
so when he next entered the lecture room 
of the college he took a piece of chalk and 
under his name on the board wrote his 
new title. After the lecture, as he was 
leaving, he turned at the door for a last 
proud look and saw that some one had 
added: “God save the Queen.” 


In a collection of the worst poetry that 
has ever been written, we find this by 
J. Gordon Coogler, who deplores the low 
state of letters in the Southland: 


“Alas! for the South, her books have 
grown fewer, 
She never was much giyen to literature.” 


This suggests to The Churchman Andrew 
Lang’s favorite, a pathetic lament on a 
sick gypsy woman taken to the hospital: 


“There we leave her, there we leave her, 
Far from where her swarthy kindred 
roam, 
In the Scarlet Fever, Scarlet, Fever, 
Scarlet Fever Convalescent Home.” 


“But aren’t you too small for a milk-| and Manuscript 


The Christian Register 


OUR SMALLER CHURCHES 


+ FEW MEN can do full-time work 
in a hard church after sixty-five; 
but many men can do most excellent 
work in a parish that is not so large. 


IN MOST CASES the pension 
helps the older minister to retire; 
but in some eases it helps the Jnin- 
ister, by adding his modest persion 
to the small salary of some modest 
church, to continue a few more years 
at work. : 

OFTEN this is good for some 
small struggling church, and good 
for the old experienced minister, and 
so good for the whole denomination. 


Rosert 8. Lorre, Secretary. 


SEND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
: yping. General Stenography, 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE. 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA ‘- ‘NEW HAMPSHIRE 


VACATION TOUR 


Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf will again con- 
duct a small private party to Europe 
thissummer. For information address 


122 Neal Street, Portland, Maine 


Complete word-for-word 
account of the proceed- 
ings of the Scopes Trial 


YOU BE THE 
JUDGE 


in Dayton. Arguments 
“WORLD FAMOUS of all attorneys; decisions 
EVOLUTION TRIAL” of judge; full statements 


of scientific experts; and Bryan and Darrow 
Battle of the witness-stand. Unedited, un- 
biased. Complete, and absolutely authentic. 
339 pages, illustrated, handsomely. bound in 
blue cloth, gold-stamped. Worth $5.00. $2.00, 
postpaid, while they last. 


NATIONAL BOOK CO., 425 McGregor-x, Cincinnati 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for 


tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tum 


CurisTiAn RecIsTER. 


( BURDETT COLLEGE } 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 

_ to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 

College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 

tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 

- AdmissioninSeptemberonly. Send for Catalog. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rey, Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THB DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M, Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m.  Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R, Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y. P. R. U, 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D,D., minister. 10 A.M. and’ 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.m. Forum services at 8 P.M. 
Visitors are cordially invited to make them- 


selves known to the minister and to sign the - 


Visitors’ Register. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
econ Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Rev. Hugene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. Feb: 28, 
9.30 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 a.M., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Rev, 
Charles BD. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Edward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.m. Children’s Class 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion on the first Sunday of each month im- 
mediately after morning service. Vesper sery- 
ice, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Free seats at . 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome, - 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre-— 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. H 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold HB. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 


mond (C, Robinson, Mus. Bac. organist and 
foe ‘4 abapetes = : oe ight” 

rayer ermon by Dr. Ly 
Services, Monday to Friday, 12.15 P.M. 


Preacher, March 
Ph.D., -‘Universit 
open 9 to 4 d 
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